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“You Must Have Spent YEARS on Shorthand” 
"No! I Learned [t in 6 WEEKS! 











ER employer laughed aloud. “Six weeks! You're 
joking, Miss Baker. No one could learn shorthand 
in six weeks. You have been with us about a month 

and you are by far the most competent secretary I ever had. 
Surely you don’t expect me to believe that you gained your 
present speed and accuracy in only six weeks! Why—a 
great many of our stenographers have studied shorthand for 
ten months or a year or more and still they make a great 
many errors.” 

“That isn’t their fault, Mr. Chapman. Old-fashioned 
shorthand requires months of hard study and practice, and 
even when it is mastered it is difficult to read. But Speed- 
writing is very easy. |—” 

“Speedwriting? What’s that?” 

For answer the girl handed her employer her notebook. 

“Why, this is remarkable, Miss Baker. It’s in simple 
i 

“Yes, surely. That’s how I learned it so quickly. Any one 
can learn Speedwriting. There are only a few easy rules. 
There are no hooks or curves; every ‘character’ you use is 
a letter you already know—one that your hand needs no 
special training to make.” 

“Well, that’s the most remarkable thing I ever heard of. 
I could use that myself at board meetings and a dozen othe1 
places. You can write it rapidly, too!” 

“One boy I know who studied Speedwriting in his 
own home, took court testimony at the rate of 106 
words a minute after only 15 hours of study.” 

“Miss Baker, where can I get some literature on Speed- 
writing? I really believe I'll take it up myself!” 


AWLI | Fa) } 
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Many an employer has been amazed at the speed and accu- 
racy of stenographers who have studied SPEEDWRITING 
for six weeks and even less. This MODERN SHORTHAND 
can be completely mastered in one-third the time required 
by symbol systems and is far easier and more accurate to 
write and transcribe. Tens of thousands of shorthand writers 
have been freed from the drudgery of old-fashioned methods 
of learning and writing shorthand by the marvelous SPEED 
WRITING system—the NATURAL SHORTHAND which 
has no difficult, confusing signs and symbols but uses the 
familiar letters of the alphabet. For the QUICKEST prepa 
ration for any position requiring shorthand learn SPEED 


WRITING. 





Convincing Testimony 


“T really feel that Speedwriting has been responsible tor 
the marvelous growth we have enjoyed. We very often have 
students change from some symbol system to Speedwriting 
and in every case they have been most enthusiastic over the 
results. Personally, I believe one of the strongest talking 


points in favor of Speedwriting is that once a student has 
learned it he does not forget it. 

“We have so many students of other systems enroll who 
have forgotten everything they had learned. We always rec- 
ommend. in such cases, that they take up Speedwriting. The 
heads of employment and appointment offices at Stanford 
make the same recommendation. 

“We are very proud of the excellent record our graduates 
have made. One Stanford graduate studied Speedwriting 
for three weeks and was able to write 100 words per minute. 
She was secretary to a Congressman in Washington for one 
year and has now accepted a government position in Berkeley. 
We have several students working for the government, the 
U. S. Circuit Court, and for such large corporations as the 
Standard Oil, Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., Bank of 
(America, New York Life Insurance Co., etc. One Speed- 
writing student made a grade of 100 in a U. S, Civil Service 
Examination and has held a position with the Government 
in San Francisco for six years. The private secretary to the 
Chief Administrator of San Francisco is one of our graduates. 
and the Civil Service Examination she passed was much 
more difficult than the Federal.” 

SytviA Haascu, Director 
Palo Alto Secretarial School 


You Can Qualify as a 
Fast, Accurate Shorthand Writer 
In 72 Hours of Home Study 


Speedwrill 
- TRADE MARK, REG.U.S. PAT, OFF, 
With no interference with your present work, with no sac- 
rifice of your hours of recreation, you can master this easy. 
natural, modern shorthand in six week of home study. It 
would be easy for you to take two hours a day of your 
spare time for six weeks—and that is ample for the average 
student. Many have learned Speedwriting in less time. 
Speedwriting is a scientific system of shorthand using the 
letters of the alphabet instead of arbitrary signs and symbols. 
It is, like all other recognized systems, phonetic. It uses the 
dominant sounds to express the word. But Speedwriting 
records these sounds in familiar letters rather than unfa- 
miliar symbols. This principle, of course, is only the begin- 
ning of Speedwriting but it shows you that Speedwriting is 
built upon foundation knowledge that you already have 
rather than on a foundation that will take you months to 
learn and even then will be always difficult and confusing. 
That is why Speedwriting is so easy to learn and can 
be learned so quickly. 
That is why Speedwriting notes can be transcribed so 
easily, quickly and accurately. 
That is why Speedwriting notes can be read as easily 
a year later as an hour later. 


Mail Coupon for Free Booklet 








Canada, Mexico, Central and South American countri¢ 
York. N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879, and wit! 
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That is why Speedwriting can be done on a type- 
writer as well as by pencil or pen—at an amazing 
speed. 

That is why students can actually start using Speed- 
writing before they are half through the Course. 

That is why a Speedwriter’s finished work can be 
turned out more quickly, more accurately, with 
less labor. 

That is why employers endorse Speedwriting for is 
accuracy, dependability, and convenience. 

That is why YOU will find Speedwriting the answer 
to your question “‘How can I most quickly become 
a rapid and accurate writer of shorthand?” 


Send for FREE Book 


with full information about Speedwriting, the modern short- 
hand, and how it will enable you to become a fast, accurate 
shorthand writer in 72 hours of home study. Mail the 


coupon—no cost or obligation. You may also be interested in 


SPEEDIVIING 


an expertly developed system of touch typewriting which 
you can learn at home in 48 hours of study. It teaches you 
to typewrite as you think--in terms of words instead of 
letters—thereby increasing your speed and accuracy as well 
as making your study far more interesting and enjoyable. 
The coupon will bring you full information free. 


School of Speedwriting, Inc., Offers 
Persona! Classroom Instruction 


Day and evening classes in both Speedwriting and Speed- 
typing are conducted in our classrooms, If you prefer class- 
room work, we will welcome a visit or telephone call from 
you. Or you may write for information. New classes are 
formed frequently. SCHOOL OF SPEEDWRITING, INC.. 
200 Madison Ave., New York. Entrances on both 35th and 
36th Streets. Telephone: Ashland 4-7387, 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE BOOK 


SCHOOL OF SPEEDWRITING, Ine. 
Dept. 73, 200 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me without cost or obligation your booklet 
with full information about SPEEDWRITING and 
SPEEDTYPING HOME STUDY COURSES 


Name 
Address 


City State 
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Cardinal Pacelli 


Cardinal Pacelli, 
Vatican officials say, 
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Cross Currents 


NE grand old lady is celebrating 
her fiftieth birthday this Octo- 
ber, 1936, who is proud of her age 
and the long vigil she has kept, who 
still holds high the torch of Lib- 
erty, Liberty Enlightening the World. 
The people of France presented the 
most famous statue in the world to 
the people of the United States, to 
commemorate the one hundredth an- 
niversary of American independence, 
but it was not until October, 1886, 
that the great statue was unveiled. 

Designed by Bartholdi, and placed 
by a grateful people at the entrance 
of the harbor of New York, where 
millions of newcomers get their first 
glimpse of the New World, an heroic 
woman holds aloft the torch of Lib- 
erty for all the world to see. 

Like most things that have been 
around for a long time, too many 
take our statue of Liberty for 
granted; artistically, they look upon 
it as an outmoded dodo; as a symbol, 
they find it tarnished by the strong 
sea winds of tyranny and terrorism 
from across the Atlantic; they are 
impatient with her, find her pose a 
sham, her promise of freedom, empty. 

Those are the unthinking. 

Those who have lived in present- 
day Europe know what it is to breathe 
freely again when they come within 
sight of the Lady of Liberty. They 
can tell those others who are dis- 
couraged and dismayed what it is to 
be free to speak their minds, free to 
earn their living as they may, free 
of spying and prying and worse, free 
of the threat of concentration camps, 
free of forced military service, free 
even to stake out a claim in the re- 
maining free lands, or lands that are 
still cheap enough for men to acquire 
for a few dollars and till enough soil 
to keep body and soul together. 


And if one could interview our 
Lady of Liberty and learn her 
thoughts as she sees the haunted 


fears and miseries and wounds of the 
oppressed among newcomers go out 
of their eyes when they see her face 
for the first time, one would find her 
well content and happy to stand 
through night and day, for fifty years, 
to light their way to her promised 
land. 

She must be sad over the high walls 
of nationalism that are going up 
about every land, nationalisms which 
are breeding civil war in the struggle 
for power at home, and hold the 
threat of general war, to satisfy the 
ambitions of nationalist-drunk gov- 
ernments and self-styled patriots. 

Nationalism, intense loyalty under 
any name, produces excesses when 
partisans let their feelings get out 
of control. 

Amazing because it came from a 
wholly unlooked for quarter, was the 
recent nationalist outbreak in Wales. 


A pastor and two compatriots fired a 
Royal Air Force bombing school, and 
a Welsh jury could not agree on their 
guilt. Young Welsh folk sang na- 
tional songs outside the court room 
during the trial, the defendants 
lapsed into the Welsh tongue in giv- 
ing testimony, and festive crowds 
carried them on their shoulders to 
the street. The scene might have been 
enacted in Ireland before home rule. 
The distant observer is confused 
when he remembers the popularity 
of King Edward VIII as the Prince 
of Wales, among the Welsh, 

Young King Leopold of Belgium, 
presiding over his first Cabinet Coun- 
cil, declared a new exclusively Bel- 
gian policy, cut himself off from all 
military alliances, took steps to main- 
tain the integrity of his country 
against all neighbors. Choosing the 
policy of neutrality which kept his 
neighbor, Holland, out of the last 
World War, Leopold hopes to keep 
his land inviolate. He weighed the 
risk of invasion and concluded his 
country would be overrun before help 
could come from any ally. For France, 
his decision is a new shock for, if 
Spain falls to the insurgents, France 
will be left with all her strong neigh- 
bors fascist nations and her smaller 
neighbors—Switzerland, Belgium and 
little Luxembourg—neutral states. 

Nationalism was insulted when the 
head of the French Communist depu- 
ties charged Germany’s Fuehrer was 
trying to isolate and annihilate 
France. A protest from the German 
embassy was answered by the fact 
that the statement came from Hit- 
ler’s own book, in which he stated his 
creed. The French press was furious 
that the freedom of speech of a 
French citizen should be challenged 
by a foreign government. 

A paradox of nationalism has 
arisen in Spain’s civil strife. The reb- 
els are regarded as the Nationalists 
of Spain, as against loyal govern- 
ment forces because of the fact they 
are under radical control. While Cata- 
lonia, which early defeated its rebels, 
and is intensely nationalist. has 
pledged its full force and resources to 
free Spain of the rebel menace. It’s 
all very confusing. 

Higher and higher the walls of 
nationalism rise, swifter and swifter, 
the winds of nationalism blow. the 
poisons distilled by nationalist-dic- 
tatorships fan the hates of nations, 
and currents of clashing na- 
tional ambitions swirl toward a seem- 
ingly inescapable end. Is it any won- 
der that thousands still flee to our 
shores and breath freely once more 
when they come in sight of our Lady 
of Liberty. May she keep the watch 
for many times fifty years more, and 
may a free people never forget nor 
freely give up her promise of liberty. 


cross 


The Radio 
Priest 





Wide World 


Father Coughlin 


The American Church’s Number one poli- 

tician, who will no doubt be called for an 

audience that will break into the vacation 
plans of His Eminence 
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Our Lady of Liberty 


50 years ago, this Oct. 28, the Green 
Lady who was born in France, came 
to America, and now she looks out 
across the sea to Europe and Fascism 
and Communism and War... 


There she is, high in the harbor, 

the gulls circle, the gulls cry, 

and the winds come in, 

the winds come in from Europe, 

over the North Atlantic, 

blowing in with the smoke 

of ocean liners, and bringing 

the deep oiled harmony of 

driving pistons in the big ships, 

and she stares out to sea, 

the great green lady of Liberty, 

across the heaving far waters 

with her great bronze eyes, 

crowned and torched... 

Bronzesmiths, puddlers, cast-iron 
workers 

made her, moulded her, thinking, 

here she is, 

Liberty, La Belle Liberté, 

our gift to the free States, 

give her a tablet in her hand, 

and write on the tablet, 

July 4, 1776, 

the day the bells broke loose 

in Philadelphia and said, 

Freedom! 

the day the pikes and hammerlocks 

smashed the Bastille, crying 

Freedom! 

And now she stares out 

over the broad and traveled ocean, 

stares at the smoke 

of munition plants in Edinburgh, 

the Matignot steel forts in France, 

the brown parade at Nuremberg, 

and the wind blows 

the swastikas and the Roman flags, 

the pennants of hired Moors... 

The mist comes down 

and hangs on her green brow 

and there is the smoke 

of gas-shells in a strike-war, 

and the screams of the wounded 

under the hoofs of horses, 

everywhere, in cellars and cities, 


hunger, war, terror, oppression .. . 


High there in the wet sea air 

she sees them, the distant lands, 

the coasts where the fishermen are, 

where the wheat goes to rot, 

the towns where the breadline 
waits ... 

She thinks how long ago it was 

when French smiths cast her, 

and of the day they stood her 

in the harbor, on Bedloe's Island, 

150 feet tall, 225 tons of bronze, 

and lit the torch in her hand, 

the bright torch of liberty ... 

And the Battery was crowded, 

the men whistled, the kids yelled, 

the tugboats hooted in the bay, 
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fifty years ago, when they stood 
her up to look out to sea. . 

Her great oblivious bronze eyeballs 
stare at the fruiters 

and the luxury liners loaded 

with baggage and big shots... 
She remembers that bronzesmiths 


é : 


and iron-founders gave their lives 
for her, storms broke out, and 

the ice on the Delaware, and 

the broken battalions of colonials 
at Yorktown, and then Appomattox 
and the Wilderness . . . 

The men who won her, made her, 














reared her, won with struggle, 
she stays only with struggle, 
she keeps herself for those 
who'll fight to keep Liberty 
high and free. 

She thinks this, 


and she stares out to sea. 











World 


Wide World 
Wide 
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Bands, banners and cheers for the presidential 
candidates. With election day just around the 
corner, the rival candidates go into the home 
stretch of promises, platforms, pleas and politics. 
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sus International 


Kurt von Schuschnigg, the new dictator of Austria, reviewing the army he is building up to be one of Mandl’s good customers 


The Munitions aker 


Who Wants To Kill a 


e But it is not a picture which carries peace propaganda endanger- 
r 1 ] im. ing his business—It is a movie with his wife as the star that prudes 


consider of the “stag” variety and others say is sincere art. 

















Authenticated News 


Mrs. Mandl, nee Hedy Kiesler, in a scene from the picture ‘‘Ecstasy.’’ While taking this swim in a mountain lake the 
horse on whose saddle she had left her clothes runs away. She comes ashore to run after it and in the woods meets the hero 
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MOTION picture called “Ecstasy” is 

causing considerable agony to 
one of the richest and most power- 
ful armaments manufacturers in 
Europe. Fritz Mandl, general director 
of the Hirtenberger Munitions Fac- 
tory of Hirtenberg, Austria, has al- 
ready spent $280,000 buying up prints 
of the film and has empowered 
agents all over the world to try to 
obtain the negative and whatever 
other positives exist. 

His reason is purely personal. His 
wife, the beautiful red-haired Hedy 
Kiesler, is the star of the picture and 
she is seen in it in postures and 
attire—or rather lack of attire— 
which are, to say the least, uncon- 
ventional. He does not care to have 
everyone with the price of admission 
to a movie theatre see not only the 
unclothed body of his wife but also 
expressions on her face which he 
thinks should be reserved to him- 
self. 

It is these facial expressions which 
have given the picture its title and 
its world-wide notoriety. They are 
seen in a series of long, rhythmic 
close-ups, during an interlude in a 
lonely cabin with a young man, and 
they leave no doubt in the specta- 
tor’s mind as to the emotions the 
actress is supposed to be experienc- 
ing. Nothing is shown but her face. 
and there is no dialogue. 

“Ecstasy,” produced in Czecho- 
Slovakia, won a prize for artistic ex- 
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Fritz Mandl with officers of the Heimwehr, the private fascist 
he has helped pay until their recent dissolu 
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An informal snapshot taken in the Carpathian mount 
company were on location. The girl is Hedy Kiesler. The man « 
Machaty, the director, who has recently been brought te 


American pictures 


army whose expenses 


1 the right is Gustav 





cellence in Prague, attracted unusual 
attention at an International Film 
Exposition in Venice, had a sensation 
success in France, and is now being 
shown in America in those cities and 
states where the censorship permits, 
after a complicated legal battle to 
get it past our customs inspectors 

Fraulein Kiesler is the daughter of 
a well-to-do bank official in Vienna 

It was in 1932 that she went to 
Prague and made “Ecstasy.” Shortly 
afterwards she married the mysteri- 
ous Mandl, often referred to as the 
Thyssen of Austria, and retired from 
acting. 

Mandl’s position in the politics of 
his own country an is an important 
one. He backed Prince Rudiger von 
Starhemberg’s fascist Heimweh! 
troops following the massacre of so 
cialists early in 1934, an accomplish- 
ment which also bore his backing and 
approval. Mandl’s withdrawal as the 
Prince’s chief supporter is said to be 
responsible for his fall from powe! 
recently. 

Now Mandl is rumored to be a close 
associate of the current Austrian dic- 
tator, Karl Schuschnigg, from whose 
policy of rebuilding the Austrian 
army’s strength he stands to profit 
enormously. No matter who or which 
party is in power in the little coun- 
try lying sandwiched in between Italy 
and Germany, Mandl always has a 
considerable position behind the 
scenes. 
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One of the most beautiful scenes in the picture ‘‘Ecstasy”’ is also the most open to discussion. It takes place in a forest, and 
the combination of subject, mood and atmosphere are particularly difficult to handle, particularly well done, particularly famous 
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rom the moment that Tom Den- 

phy first saw Anne Sloat he knew 
her for a woman with a past. It was 
also possible that he loved her, but 
he put that aside. Curiosity was cer- 
tainly the compelling motive. As fel- 
low passengers on a World’s cruise he 
would have time to study her. But it 
would not be too easy since she 
seemed skilled in the arts of camou- 
flage and he almost feared that she 
was already suspicious that he had 
guessed some part of her secret. 

The truth was that he was dealing 
with the merest moonshine. Probably 
he would never have given Miss Sloat 
a second thought but for the fact that 
he was standing close to her as she 
tripped over a two-year-old child 
coming up the gangplank. Her con- 
duct was admirable enough. She 
picked the child up, attempted to 
soothe it and then handed it to its 
mother. But for just one fleeting sec- 
ond Denphy saw black hate of the 
most cruel sort flash across the face 
of Miss Anne Sloat. It was as if she 
could have killed not only the child 
which tripped her but all the other 
tiny tots in the world. Yes, it was evi- 
dent enough that Anne Sloat did not 
like children. The presence of one or 
two in the same room made her 
acutely nervous. If three or four 
trooped in she would hastily go to her 
cabin and lock the door. 

So far so good but Denphy had to 
admit that it is not a crime to dislike 
children. He must look for more ma- 
terial. It did not take him long to find 
it. He discovered that Anne Sloat 
hated photographers even more than 
she hated small children. A lanky 
youth named Al stepped out suddenly 
from behind a steam pipe as Miss 
Sloat was walking along A deck and 
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Miss Sloat cursed him in violent and somewhat obscene French... 


One Out of Five 


By Heywood Broun 


snapped her picture with some sort 
of miniature contrivance. Miss Sloat 
cursed him in violent and somewhat 
obscene French, which, fortunately, 
he did not understand and then burst 
into torrents of tears. 

A few days later she fainted when 
a fellow passenger insisted on show- 
ing her a family album. It was kind 
Mrs. Snedecker who undertook to 
show her the photographs. She 
thought Anne Sloat looked lonely 
pacing up and down the deck all by 
herself. Mrs. Snedecker explained, in 
relating the incident to Tom Denphy, 
“She seemed calm enough about the 
pyramids and she didn’t mind the 
picture of Uncle George on top of the 
Sphinx but when I turned the page 
and said, ‘Here’s a real group picture 
of Uncle George, Aunt Connie and 
Cousin Quent taken at a _ kiddies’ 
party in Cairo,’ she just gave a little 
moan and fainted dead away. 

“And there’s nothing very wrong 
about the picture, either,” insisted 
Mrs. Snedecker. “Cousin Quent’s ears 
are a little comical but he will outgrow 
them in time and in any case they 
are nothing to faint about.” 

For two or three weeks the strange 
passenger kept to her stateroom or 

came out for only very short walks. 
People did not plague her very much. 
They were quite willing to let her stay 
by herself. But there was a cruise 
hostess. It was part of her job to see 
that everybody met everybody else 
and that the bridge tournament filled 
up and that everybody entered for 
the deck tennis. Miss Slade had been 
in the hostess business for a matter 
of six or seven years. She just 
wouldn’t take ‘No,’ or give ‘Yes,’ as 
an answer. You can depend upon 
good old Slade. She had never lost a 


passenger. But after working on 
Anne Sloat she came to me with 
some fresh and curious evidence that 
not everything was well with that 
lady. “Did you ever hear of a woman 
not knowing her own first name?” 
asked Miss Slade. 


I said that it sounded to me like a 
rare situation. “Well, Miss Sloat has 
signed for four tournaments—bridge, 
deck tennis, twenty questions and 
chasing the greased pig. I don’t expect 
to see her turn up for any of them. 
People often pay their quarter and 
sign just to get rid of me. Here are the 
four signatures of the lady who is on 
the passenger list as Anne Sloat—look 
at them carefully—— Nan Sloate, 
Ann Slowt, Annie Sloan, and Mary 
Sloat. Look at the character of the 
writing. She was very nervous when 
she signed the entries. I had been 
pressing her hard, but that’s my busi- 
ness.” 


“Maybe she thinks it’s her business 
as to whether her name is Nan Sloate 
or Annie Sloan or something entirely 
different.” 


“Well it just isn’t. Not on a ship. 
People have got to Sail under their 
own colors. I’m going to ask the Cap- 
tain to call Miss Sloat or Sloan and 
question her. We might as well know 
the worst.” 

“Give me just five hours to solve it 
my own way,” pleaded Denphy.” I 
think I can see a way out.” 

His technique was simplicity itself. 
He went to Anne Sloat and said,” I’m 
an amateur detective.” She permitted 
herself a woebegone smile and an- 
swered, “I suspected you from the 
first. We could see that you were 
shadowing us from the very start.” 

““We’ ‘Us’!” exclaimed Denphy. 
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“I’m so sorry,” said Miss Sloat, “I 
am quite alone but it’s an old habit 
I can’t seem to get rid of. But it isn’t 
a crime. What am I charged with?” 


“T thought maybe you'd rather tell 
your own story in your own way.” 

“That’s the trouble,” said poor Miss 
Sloat. “I haven’t any story. I haven't 
any individuality. I haven’t any per- 
sonal memories. I wasn’t even born— 
we were born to make a provincial 
holiday.” 

“You mean you were twins?” sug- 
gested Denphy. 

Ann Sloat raised her head high for 
the first time. ‘‘No such piking pen- 
ury,” she said. “You must be a very 
young man and an extremely poor 
detective not to guess the answer. 
Thirty-eight years ago the Dartle 
quintuplets were born in Emporia, 
Kan. I was one of them. I think I’m 
Ann. Ten years ago we retired. We 
had a million dollars and we hated 
each other like poison. For twenty- 
eight years we had been in constant 
association. Now we have split the 
world into five sections. Our business 
manager cables us whenever any two 
of us get within a thousand miles of 
each other so we can sheer off. 


“Nan is heading up north from 
Singapore and so I’m taking a plane 
at Gibraltar in the morning to get 
out of her way. Say good-bye to my 
fellow passengers but you don’t need 
to make it too cordial. It’s quite true 
that I hate children of all sizes and 
camera men. I don’t even care much 
for amateur detectives, but I’m going 
to make an exception for you. I'm 
going to give you my autograph. It 
ought to be very valuable because I'm 
leaving out the names of all the other 
Dartles. 
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Small Kings On 


Loose Thrones 


Boy Monarchs... these imperial 
children may be the last of 


their dynasties to reign.... 


The young King of Yugoslavia (left) and the 
Crown Prince of Rumania on skis 


N TWO young heads today crowns 

rest. The boy King of Siam, and 
the child Regent of Yugoslavia, 
whose father, Alexander, was struck 
down by an assassin’s bullet in 
France two years ago, uphold two of 
the last dying dynasties of the world. 
A third, Michael, was a king and 
now stands heir to the unstable 
throne of Rumania. Around them 
swirls the turbulent tides of modern 
history. Their ABC’s are learned to 
the sound of the crash of interna- 
tional banks. Their arithmetic les- 
sons are accompanied by the dark 
figures of mounting national deficits 
of their countries. Their dancing 
classes are interrupted by the sound 
of rifle-fire in the streets of their 
capitals. 

Stripped of any actual power, 
pawns in the hands of intriguing po- 
litical factions, these young crowned 
heads play in ancestral palace gar- 
dens in a world in which crowns and 
kings are dying. Their country is no 
Graustark romantically unreal and 
sealed off from the world. War and 
rebellion knock at the gates. A new 
salt tax may bring disaster. A garri- 
son uprising wipe out their throne. 
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Michael, Crown Prince of Rumania, rides in the royal carriage . . . On his right rides his father 
the King, whose notorious love-affair has been the football of Rumanian politics for ten years... 


At the piano, and in the robes of state— 
the young King of Siam... 





In the blood of these young mon- 
archs runs a long line of vanished 
kingdoms and imperial memories. 
But, looking forward, the future un- 
rolls an enigmatic question. How 
long will their regimes survive? How 
long will their ancestral palaces ring 
to the changing of the Guard? At 
school in England, playing rugger at 
Eton, learning the manners of the 
British nobility, these thoughts must 
sometimes overshadow the soccer- 
field and the Latin primer. How long 
will the crown, that rests so uneasily 
on their young heads, and the scep- 
tres, studded with the royal dia- 
monds, they hold in their young 
hands, remain? 

Their English cousins are pleasant 
figure-heads who adorn Silver Ju- 
bilees and the Derby racetrack; their 
German kinsmen forgotten wood- 
choppers and farmers exiled in Hol- 
land; their Italian brethren Il Duce’s 
marionettes; and their great Russian 
cousins whose throne seemed as 
endurable as the Urals now ghosts 
that haunt the Kremlin or hollow 
titles invited to grace an American 
banker’s wife’s afternoon tea. 
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Loyalist dead . . . Six who died defending Irun from the advancing legions of the rebel General Mola... 


THE FACE OF A CIVIL WAR 


5 months of civil war in Spain have passed. Havoc has seized a country of olive 
groves and grazing fields. A Government, legally elected at the polls, takes 
up a defense against renegade Generals, hired soldiery, and foreign planes 
... civil war rages... mountains patrolled by armed sentinels ... Armies on 
the public highways ... death rains of bombs on seaports, summer resorts, 
and industrial cities ... Churches flame ... Historic monuments crumble... 






Int. News 











Wide World 
Matilda Ortiz, leader of the Loyalist Women’s battalion at Irun .. . her rifle is the silverware A crucifix in a shelled church 
at this hasty supper at the front... a te 
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Rifle bullets have peppered this barricade of sandbags .. . 


Day-laborers march from their jobs to the front... The bull-rings become 
execution fields... Anation writhes in agony... This is Spain in civil war. 





Gc a ae a pees. ae 
International International 


Loyalist snipers attacking the Alcazar . . . whose historic walls were dyna- Even the young bear arms . . . two loyalist children at Zaragosa on the 
mited in a desperate effort to dislodge the rebels ... Aragon front... 
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International 


A soldier of General Franco’s 
southern army... 


Int. News 


Wide World 
A young rebel recruit at Majorca... 
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Int. News Wide World 


An insurgent officer... 
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Infantrymen of the ferocious Moorish regiments who have been the backbone of General Franco’s armies... 


These women became flag-bearers for the rebel forces entering the bombed city of San Sebastian . . . 
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A young Loyalist woman... 








Wide World 


A captured Loyalist . . . ahead of him looms a grim wall and a fascist firing-squad .. . 











Keystone 


Refugees, pitifully alone, flee from blazing Irun and Spain to the sheltering harbor 
of Hendaye Plage, France... their few belongings all that remain of their homes... A government Militiaman... 
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T WAs more than she could stand 

any longer. Bess stumbled out of 
the stand and felt her way over 
ropes, pegs, and packing crates to 
their house-tent. She had told Hutch 
she wanted to comb her hair, but 
she knew that he knew as well as 
she did what the trouble was. 

Bess did not cry. It had been a 
year since she had done anything 
like that. She had been with Hutch, 
following the carnival with a pitch- 
dog stand, for over two years, and 
it had been at least a year since she 
had cried. She lay down on the cot, 
breathing heavily. 

She could hear Hutch’s voice oc- 
casionally above the din and the 
raucous roar of the midway. No 
matter how high rose the pitch of 
screaming voices in the Fun House, 
or of metallic grind-music in the 
Cuban Cabaret, or of the amplified 
hoarseness of the _ try-your-luck 
barkers, Bess could always hear 
Hutch’s familiar sing-song spiel. 

“Knock the little doggies off, and 
take home a brand-new silver dollar, 
folks!” She had said it so many 
times herself that Hutch’s voice 
sounded as if the words were coming 
from her. 

The dust raised by the carnival 
crowd’s shuffling feet settled over her 
face and arms as she lay stiffly ex- 
tended on the cot. The heat, the 
noise, the incessant glare of light, 
settled on her like a heavy blanket. 

“Knock the little doggies off, and 
take home a brand-new silver dollar, 
folks!” Hutch said. Bess sat up, 
listening. “Knock the little doggies 
off, folks, and take home a silver 
dollar.” 

Hutch’s voice sounded mechanical 
again. Bess lay back on the cot. 
Hutch was talking to that girl who 
had been leaning against the railing 
in front of the stand for the past 
half-hour. There was always a dif- 
ferent ring in Hutch’s voice when he 
was trying to do two things like that 
at once. She knew what he was up 
to as well as he knew himself. He 
was trying to make a date with the 
girl. When he succeeded, he would 
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by Erskine Caldwell 


disappear, the girl would disappear, 
and she would not see Hutch again 
until the next morning. It had been 
that way so many times during the 
past two years that she had lost 
count. 

Bess turned over, trying to shut 
out the glare of the midway lights 
that filtered through the thin can- 
vas. She did not even know the name 
of the town they were in. It might 
have been something like Emporia, 
Fostoria, Peoria. It was a prairie 
town somewhere west of Omaha or 
Kansas City, and that was about all 
she knew. Towns had been all the 
same lately, since Hutch had got into 
the habit of going off with a girl 
several times a week. 

Bess got up, combed her hair, and 
brushed the dust from her dress. 
While she was brushing her clothes, 
she heard Hutch call her. She left 
the tent and stumbled towards the 
stand. 

“Knock the little doggies off, and 
take home a brand-new silver dollar, 
folks!” Hutch said while she climbed 
under the railing. He turned around 
and winked at her. “Knock the little 
doggies off, folks! Only a dime!” 

Before she saw Hutch, Bess saw 
the girl. It was the same girl, the 
one who had been leaning over the 
railing and talking to Hutch when 
she left. 

“How about it, Bess?” Hutch began. 

Bess turned and looked the girl up 
and down. She was a plain-looking 
creature with straight blonde hair 
that needed shampooing. She did not 
look much over twenty, but her 
hands were work-stained and a little 
wrinkled. 

“Her?” Bess asked Hutch, futilely. 

“What’s the difference, this time?” 
he said a little impatiently. 

“You seem to be a little less partic- 
ular each time, Hutch.” 

“Now, let’s not fall out, Bess,” 
Hutch said, rubbing her nervously 
on her back and shoulders. 

Hutch ducked under the railing 
and disappeared behind the stand. 
The milling mob of people was 
churning up a cloud of dust that 


looked like dense yellow smoke in 
the glare of lights. She could feel 
particles of dust and flakes of grit 
settle on her arms and face. She 
brushed it all away. 

The girl looked up at her nervously 
two or three times. She was grad- 
ually receding into the crowd. All at 
once she turned and pushed her way 
around the side of the stand out of 
sight. 

A party of men and women pushed 
up to the railing, filling the vacant 
space the girl had left. The people 
stared at Bess as if she had been one 
of the freaks in the sideshow down 
the midway. 

“What’s the game?” one of the 
men asked her in a loud voice. 

Bess stared down into the faces. 
Each one of them looked like Hutch 
and his girls. 

Almost automatically Bess picked 
up a handful of battered balls and 
held them out in front of her. 

“Knock the little doggies off, folks, 
and take-home a brand-new silver 
dollar!” 

“That’s fair enough,” one of the 
men said, handing her a dime. 

The man threw the three balls, 
but knocked off only two of the three 
stuffed dogs. He turned away to 
leave. 

“Wait a minute, Mister!” Bess 
cried after him. “I’ll make you a 
better proposition!” 

The man came back. 

“IT haven’t any more dimes to 
throw away on a game like that,” he 
said, shaking his head. “You people 
have got those dogs rigged up so 
they all won’t fall off, even if I did 
hit them.” 








Bess leaned over the railing. 

“Be a sport, Mister. Here’s your 
chance of a lifetime. Look! I’m going 
to give you ten balls. If you knock 
off all three dogs, you can write 
your own ticket. Now, how’s that for 
an offer?” 

The man grabbed the balls, heav- 
ing them at the dogs. They all fell 
on the ground. 

“You win the set-up!” Bess cried, 
ducking under the railing. “It’s all 
yours! Go on in there and take it!” 

She pushed into the crowd, elbow- 
ing her way out of sight. Soon she 
was blinded by the dust that rose 
up from the ground, and before she 
had gone half-way down the mid- 
way, she was lost. Pushing her way 
out of the crowd she crossed a 
vacant lot and began walking along 
a street that looked as if it would 
lead her out of town. She did not 
care in what direction she was going, 
as long as it led away from Em- 
poria, Fostoria, Peoria, or whatever 
it was. 
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DEATH PER 100,000,000 MILES 
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Highway or Skyway? 


HE most appealing modes of 

travel in the United States are 
the automobile and the _ airliner. 
They are also by far the most dan- 
gerous, being from twelve to twenty 
times more risky than the bus or the 
railroad, using a mileage basis. 

But they still retain their appeal. 
Of the automobile and the airliner, 
which is the more dangerous? 

The comparison between the two 
is deceptive, and not entirely fair. 
On the face of the figures, the air- 
liner is the more risky mode of 
travel, and—as far as the immediate 
present is concerned—it is even more 
risky than the figures indicate, be- 
cause its degree of danger is calcu- 
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- January, 1934—June < 30, 1936 


AIRLINERS 
785,837,000 36,469,000,000 | 42,132,000,000) 





| AUTOMOBILES 
Miles 930,000,000,000 
Hours 31,000,000,000 
Deaths 48,000 
Deaths 
per 100,000,000 
miles 5.2 


lated on a small base of experience, 
and a single serious accident can in- 
crease that risk by 25% overnight. 
Automobile travel, on the other 
hand, is less perilous than is made 
apparent by the flood of safety cam- 
paigns and horrendous accident pic- 
tures. When it made a report to the 
Federal Coordinator of Transporta- 


; | January, 1934—December, 1935 
RAILROADS BUSSES 





5,667,000 911,725,000! 1,404,000,000 
61 86 270 est. 
7.8 ; . * 64 


tion, the Advisory Committee of the 
Actuarial Society of America de- 
clared very pertinently: 

“The risk of fatality to the respon- 
sible driver is far less than the aver- 
age figures indicate.” 

There, in essence, 
difference. 

The hazard which faces the pas- 


lies the great 


senger in an airliner is a hazard of 
the elements. Investigations into air- 
liner crashes have left the responsi- 
bility of pilots unquestioned. 

The condition of hazard in auto- 
mobile travel is in practically com- 
plete reversal. The technological 
benefits of mass production are in 
full evidence in the modern auto- 
mobile, and the resultant product is 
one of the most highiy advanced on 
the American mechanical scene, The 
elements constitute a slight factor in 
automobile fatalities; in fact, most 
fatal accidents occur on clear days. 
Very definitely, the key to the prob- 
lem is a matter of human responsi- 
bility, or lack of it. . 
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Sheep is Australia’s Hero No. 
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. with farmer and factory hand hanging to the locks... . 





By J. C. FURNAS 


ee Australian merino sheep is 
the dominant Australian. There 
are a hundred and ten million of 
him. Human Australians number not 
quite seven million. 

He is to Australia what tobacco 
was to pioneer Virginia, gold to Cali- 
fornia, corn to Iowa. American pi- 
oneers went west to carve farms out 
of the big woods. Australian pioneers 
went west to look for more pasture 
for his majesty, the sheep. The 
American girdled trees to kill them 
in preparation for corn-planting be- 
tween stumps. The Australian girdles 
them to keep their leaves from shad- 
ing the grass. If there is any grass. 
Some Australian sheep-country looks 
as if it never raised anything but 
dust. 

He was the hero of the Australian 
depression, which was worse than 
ours while it lasted. Wool-prices went 
way down. But the sheep turned to 
and grew record wool-clips to keep 
the ship of state afloat. Now, with 
wool going up and up, he is more of 
a king than ever. An Australian has 
said that economically Australia is 
just “one enormous sheep bestriding 
a bottomless pit with statesman, 
lawyer, landlord, farmer and factory 
hand all hanging desperately to the 
locks of its abundant fleece.” 

He’s dumb and cantankerous and 
his private life is a scandal. But lots 
of aristocrats are like that. A top- 
notch Australian ram is worth a 
thousand guineas Australian—call it 
$4,000. Now and again a _ record- 
breaker sells as high as $20,000. His 
personality has nothing to do with 
it. It’s blue blood that does it. 

His ancestors came out from the 
old country just after the year 1800 
—that makes him a Pilgrim Father 
in Australian terms. Some of them 
were members of the King of Eng- 
land’s private flock of Spanish meri- 
nos. Direct descendants of these 
royal rams are now living the life of 
Riley in a Sydney park. Just like the 
sacred codfish in the Boston State- 
house. 

He gets plenty of room to forage 
in. After all, Australia is about the 
same size as the United States. No- 
body calls an Australian sheep “sta- 
tion” big till it’s over 100,000 acres. 
Some sheep-land is so poor it carries 
only one sheep to forty acres. Just 
bare ground between dry bushy 
hummocks. But the sheep can take 
it. He was bred for such conditions. 

He is now being exported to Man- 
churia by the Japanese to see if he 
can take it in that country of boiling 
summers and zero winters. If he can, 
it will be too bad for Australia. It’s 
Japanese buyers who yell the loudest 
and raise the prices at Sydney wool- 
sales. 

Australian wool is a quarter of the 
world’s supply, and brings Australia 
round $200,000,000 of other nation’s 
money. 

No wonder they developed special 
breeds of dogs to look after him and 
often make him wear a canvas over- 
coat to protect his fleece. 
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The picture is part of U. S. Camera 
Show which will tour the coun- 
try after a New York engagement 
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England Pours Troops on 


Her T’roubled Waters 


Palestine’s Difficulties May be Ex- 
cuse for Britian’s Concentration 
of a Full Army Corps to Defend 
Her Mediterranean Interests 








































or months the world watched ' 
Arabs in Palestine riot against 
Jews and wondered why England did 
so little about it. Now, suddenly, the 
| largest British expeditionary force 
| since the World War is rushed to the 
Holy Land, and skeptical observers 
wonder if trouble in Palestine or 
trouble in Spain is the principal 
cause. 

To play Jew against Arab was 
probably the original aim of Eng- 
land. The British have found, in co- 
lonial policy, that it is easier to con- 
trol disunited than united elements. 
But an international situation has 
forced her hand. 

Rumor has it that rebels in Spain 
have promised Italy the Balearic 
Islands and probably North Morocco, 
and Portugal has promised Germany 
the Madeira Islands. True or not that 
rumor is enough to send shivers up 
the backs of staid Downing Streeters. 
An endangered route to India is one 
of the few things which if molested 
can make a muddling England act. 
Because the Anglo-Egypt treaty for- 
bids England sending troops to Egypt 
except in case of foreign invasion, 
the trouble in Palestine offers oppor- 
tune pretext for bringing a British 
army into the Mediterranean. It 








WHEN 
TWO 
THOUSAND BRITISH TOMMIES COULDN’T STOP ARAB NATIONALISTS— 


All photos by Black Star 





FROM STAGING VIOLENT RIOTS— ENGLAND SENT A WHOLE DIVISION 
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seems inconceivable that an entire 
army corps could be called in to com- 
bat less than a thousand Arab agi- 
tators. 

Meanwhile Germany and Italy are 
busy spreading Fascist, anti-British, 
anti-Jewish propaganda among 
Arabs. Italy would have the Medi- 
terranean an Italian lake. Whether 
Hitler is merely further harassing 
the Jews or preparing for colonies is 
no longer a question. He is doing 
both. Arabs often say they would 
prefer German rule to British. At 
any rate, it is to the advantage of 
Germany and Italy that trouble con- 
tinues in Palestine. 

And trouble seems destined to 
make permanent residence in Pales- 
tine. Rulers of interior Arabia have 
sought to end the strife, but they can 
do little, for nationalists refuse to 
end their riots until Arab demands 
to limit Jewish immigration are con- 
ceded. On the other hand, the Brit- 
ish Royal Commission will consider 
demands only if order is restored. 

Liberal Jews offer generous co- 
operation but Arab nationalists reply, 
“Why shouldn’t the Jews want 
peace? It will enable them to build 
their national home. We cannot af- 
ford peace. To expect that of us is 
like expecting a man whose throat is 
being cut to smile pleasantly.” 

The complexities of the situation 
exceed those of most troubled spots 
in the world. Arabs as well as Jews 
are suffering from Arab feudalism, 
Italian and German fascism, a nas- 
cent Arab and Jewish nationalism, 
British Imperialism, and even from 
the tacticians of international com- 
munism. 

Although realistic observers believe 
the only way to solve the Jewish 
problem is to solve the great prob- 
lem of all world peoples—the obtain- 
ing of genuine social and industrial 
democracy everywhere — England 
hopes to solve it in a manner similar 
to that used in Ireland where Prot- 
estants and Catholics once had con- 
tinual strife and in India where Mos- 
lems and Hindus once fiercely 
fought. England probably will try 
some large scale transfer of Pales- 
tine’s population or some compli- 
cated legislative system. She must 
enforce some pretense of solution if 
she would keep intact this strategic 
commercial and military fort in the 
Near East. British destiny hangs in 
the Near East, and Arab swords, Ital- 
ian bombing planes, German ambi- 
tions, and Egyptian riots threaten it. 


Special Jewish police, organized to protect farms, schools and nurseries 


A guard of a Jewish settlement sleeps with clothes on and gun beside bed 
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Somewhere in the Indian Ocean, or in the waters in Malaya... 


I Am Looking for a Dream 


By William Albert Robinson 


Through the Seven Seas our author 
is tracking down the Perfect 
Sailing Vessel that every mariner 
dreams of some day possessing... 


HAVE an engine, an impressive 

looking, confidence inspiring 50 
horse power diesel that should drive 
a 65 foot sailing vessel 5 or 6 knots. 
It should be fine for getting through 
the doldrums, for working the dan- 
gerous coral channels of the islands, 
and for any other jobs that an aux- 
iliary engine aboard a sailing vessel 
is called upon to do. I have a pro- 
peller shaft and a propeller, several 
very ship-like brass ventilators, a 
couple of anchors, a galley stove, 
sextants, chronometers, charts, and 
a hundred other things that would 
be difficult to buy where I am going. 
I even have bilge pumps, one small 
and one very large and powerful for 
an emergency. But the joke of it is 
that I have no boat. The cart is way 
ahead of the horse, and this is prob- 
ably the most un-orthodox expedi- 
tion that ever set out. 

We just don’t seem able to do 
things normally, somehow. Last voy- 
age we started out from New York 
according to Hoyle, boat, equipment 
and all. But we returned without our 
boat; the Svaap, which ended its 
brave career in lonely Galapagos 
while I recovered from what had 
nearly been the end of mine. A 
steamer brought us home that time. 
This time we use a steamer for the 
first lap instead. Somewhere in the 
Indian Ocean, or in the waters of 
Malaya, sails the boat of our dreams. 

Why go all the way to the Indian 
Ocean for a boat? I'll admit it 
sounds queer—but if you have the 
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love of sailing ships in your blood 
too you will understand. 

I saw her first driving in for port 
before the monsoon, with every sail 
set and bow wave curling high be- 
neath her graceful clipper bow. She 
looked like a painting of one of the 
ships of old, proud, graceful and 
beautiful in every line. As she drew 
near, so that I had a scale by which 
to guage her size, I saw to my 
amazement that she was small, only 
60 or 70 feet long instead of the 200 
I had guessed from a distance. 

She raced in through the narrow 
breakwater entrance, straight on 
into the crowded harbor, with- 
out taking off a sail. She was un- 
avoidably going to crash straight 
into the anchored fleet. They must 
be mad I thought, waiting for the 
crash, glad that we were anchored 
on the inner fringe of craft, pro- 
tected from the impact. When she 
was within two lengths of the im- 
pending disaster there was a babel 
of shouting aboard her. Sails were 
let go, the helm whirled hard over, 
an anchor shot down, and she spun 
on her heel, floating serenely like a 
gull, within jumping distance of her 
nearest neighbor. 

I had watched the whole perform- 
ance with great admiration. These 
fantastic looking sailors in white 
nightgowns were as fine seamen as 
any in the world today. 

It was inevitable that I should re- 
turn. It was one of those moments 
that change the whole future course 
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of one’s life, and I knew it then as 
I stood on the deck of the Svaap. 
I had fallen in love with the fine 
little ship that had been so beauti- 
fully handled. ...She was my dream 
ship come true, too beautiful to be 
real but nevertheless real, and as 
well built as her lovely lines prom- 
ised. This I learned later when I 
walked her teak decks with the 
friendly captain, dreaming dreams. 
That was five years ago. And that 
is why I am eastward bound with 
several tons of gear and world wide 
charts. For I am on the way to find 
my dream ship again. She may be 
in Singapore, or Penang, or any one 
of a dozen other ports, for she has 
a living to make. Which is why my 
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accounts to reporters have been 
rather vague. But from a letter that 
took six months to reach me I learn 
that she can be bought—if she can 
be found. 

By the time you read this I shall 
be more than half way there, steam- 
ing impatiently down the Red Sea 
with my cargo of miscellaneous ships 
chandlery and a headache from 
checking lists to see what important 
things I have forgotten. 

There is only one thing missing: 
my wife Florence who had to change 
her plans at the last moment to stay 
with her mother who is ill. There 
will be a large void until she too 
can come, for the dream ship is just 
as much hers as mine. She will miss 
the tracking down of the ship, and 
possibly the alterations and outfit- 
ting. But she should surely be there 
by the time the real voyage begins. 

In a day or so we enter the Indian 
Ocean, sea of white sails and lovely 
sunsets, and history of romance. 
Somewhere on its eastern edge sails 
my dream ship. I wonder how soon 
I shall find her. 
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Mrs. Hardie, /1 
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. . . said to His Honor in court: "My son Arthur told me to get out of the house 
and let the county take care of me. He went away with that woman he brought to 
the house to live and left me a half pound of butter and no food." His Honor 
said: "Why don't you pay your mother $3 a week.’ The son, who drives a truck, said: 
"All | can pay is $2." The Court compromised—$2.50 for blind Mrs. Hardie 
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Why I Wrote 
the Cradle of Life” 


By Louis Adamic 


Here is a glimpse into the motives and circum- 
stances of an author writing a book, 
which—like Mr. Adamic’s previous work 
—has lately received much critical praise 
here and abroad. One reviewer called it 
“a hymn to a peasant mother” and the 
author says that’s what he intended it to 
be: a song for his own mother. 


Y YeEaAR’s visit to my native 
Yugoslavia in 1932-’33 was, for 
me, the richest, most important ex- 
perience of my life. I certainly was 
not fully cognizant what had hap- 
pened to me, inside of me, when I 
wrote about my trip in The Native’s 
Return, which appeared early in 
1934, and—to my pleasant surprise 
—became a year-long best-seller. 
This may surprise some of the 
readers of that book: but, as I now 
see it, The Native’s Return—in spite 
of all the critical praise and popular 
approval it received in America and 
abroad—is not an entirely successful, 
adequate book. I had so much mate- 
rial, both in my head and in notes, 
that I could easily have made it into 
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a work of several volumes, totaling 
one or two thousand pages, instead 
of a mere 370. 

For a time I felt annoyed with my 
“Yugoslav material” and said to my- 
self I would not bother with it any 
more, and, to show I was not de- 
pendent on it, in 1934 I wrote Grand- 
sons, a story of American lives. But, 
the “Yugoslav material” kept bother- 
ing me more and more. By-and-by 
I realized that it was so vital.it 
would never give me peace till I told 
everything I knew and felt about 
those regions and people now in- 
cluded in Yugoslavia. 

After Grandsons, which appeared 
early in 1935, I gave this problem a 
good deal of thought. I gradually 
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A song for this mother 
Ana Adamic, Louis’ peasant mother, who lives in the village of Blato, Yugoslavia 


evolved a plan to write a series of 
mainly fictional narratives against 
the actual historical and geographic 
settings of the South-Slavic coun- 
tries: of which series, when com- 
pleted, The Native’s Return would be 
a sort of General Preface. The series. 
as I saw it, might run to three or 
four, possibly five books, each com- 
plete in itself and independent of 
the others, but all related in subject 
matter, treatment and purpose, and 
ultimately, perhaps, to have a col- 
lective title 

The plan, as I pondered it, fright- 
ened me a little. Could I carry it out? 
I was thirty-seven: how much longer 
had I to live? It might take me 
fifteen years, for I was deeply inter- 
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ested also in America and wanted to 
write a few more books about this 
country, too. Could I do one book of 
the Yugoslav series this year, then 
rest and travel a year, then turn 
out a volume on America? Well, I 
could try. 

In the spring of 1936 I spent a 
good deal of time with Makso Vanka, 
an artist I had met in Dalmatia in 
1932 and grown to love. He had re- 
cently arrived in New York with his 
American wife Margaret and their 
little daughter Peggy, who is a na- 
tive of Croatia. I had mentioned 
them briefly in The Native’s Return 
Now Makso and I walked around in 
New York, motored to Washington 
and through Pennsylvania and 
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talked; I explaining America to 
Makso, who had never been here be- 
fore, and Makso telling me the story 
of his life, snatches of which I had 
heard already in Dalmatia. 

Makso Vanka, now in his mid- 
forties, has had a most extraordi- 
nary, almost fantastic life, stranger 
and more bizarre than anything ever 
invented by any ffictioneer; and, 
listening to him, I decided I would 
use his story as the base for my first 
book in the new series. Makso had 
no objection, and in the summer of 
that year my wife and I settled in a 
house in Connecticut and I wrote 
the first draft of Cradle of Life, run- 
ning to some 160,000 words, in three 
months. By the end of that period I 
found myself on the verge of a ner- 
vous collapse due to overwork and 
was compelled to leave the script 
alone for several months. I rewrote 
it last spring in trains and hotels 
during a two-months lecture tour 
which took me from New York to 
California, and in June it was ready 
for the printer. 

Much of Cradle is based upon -the 
story of Makso, who is an illegiti- 
mate son of Austrian nobility. The 
chief character in my book, the 
peasant woman Dora, is the actual 
Dora of Croatia who raised Makso, 
plus my own mother, of whom I have 





Without her realizing it, she was 
capable of almost anything. She was 
like the odor of her person, which 
was a fusion of many smells, good 
and bad, pleasant and disagreeable, 
but together really neither. ... In 
the fundamental texture of her 
make-up, she was deeply harmoni- 
ous, simple and sound, deep, mys- 
terious, and eternal, like a lump of 
clay or ore, or a rock or any other 
basic raw material. She was 
Zagorye—Croatia—the Balkans—hu- 
manity in struggle. In her was a 
stamina and a blind patience; a 
powerful river-like purpose and proc- 
ess; a well-nigh physical religion 
that had no connection with the- 
ology and miraculously transcended 
crises in herself and others... .” 

I have before me clippings of sev- 
eral reviews of Cradle of Life. Some 
reviewers and critics seem to have 
stumbled over what is technically 
known as the “form” of my book, 
not realizing that I have no attach- 
ment to the conventional literary 
forms, and that my purpose in Cradle 
was not to write a regular or ordi- 
nary novel. The book-stalls already 
groan with them. 

Lewis Gannett, writing in the New 
York Herald Tribune, “got” Cradle 
of Life fully. He visited my mother 
in Carniola last year (and, inci- 
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told briefly already in Laughing in 
the Jungle and The Native’s Return. 
In Cradle, Makso’s Dora and my 
mother are fused into one person, 
whom I describe—beginning on page 
397—as follows: 


“Now, in her middle years, her 
person was being enveloped in a 
subtle air of dignity. She was a 


woman functioning! She was keep- 
ing me alive, and probably did not 
realize it. If she did, she did not 
give herself any special credit for it. 
That was her natural, inevitable 


business. She could endure almost 
anything. ... A peasant woman, she 
had been close to life’s realities, 


which were amalgams of suffering 
and joy, defeat and triumph, growth 
and decay; and life to her was al- 
most synonymous with death, though 
she never thought of either. 
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dentally, is responsible for some of 
the photographs of my family and 
my birthplace appearing on these 
two pages). Henry Tracy, a Los 
Angeles critic, recognized in Dora 
“the big, vital, primal mother who 
alone can rekindle in a broken body 
[and do I mean by this the modern 
world?] the desire and the will to 
live. . .. Dora is a figure in litera- 
ture. She is the great mother.” She 
is the cradle of life. The earthly 
beginning of everything human. Wil- 
liam Soskin, in BOOKS, also caught 
story entirely and called it “a 


my 
hymn to a peasant mother ... a 
song for Dora,” which is putting 


exactly what I meant the book to be. 

Of course, to make it that I had 
to make it several other things, 
which let me enumerate as briefly as 
I can. It is an invitation to feel and 





Makso Vanka, an artist from Dalmatia, 
whose life suggested to Adamic the early part of ‘‘Cradle of Life’’ 


think; a study of an extraordinary 
childhood, of wealth and poverty, of 
Good and Evil, of crime and punish- 
ment, of the creative principle oper- 
ating in man, of the so-called “gift 
of sympathy”; a criticism of the 
Austrian nobility and a hint why the 
great Hapsburg realm had to col- 
lapse; also a hint of the impending 
Age of the Slav; an argument that 
life is a process and that man is just 
beginning to live on this earth; a 
scheme within which emotions and 
ideas attain balance; and a specula- 
tion as to where lies the future of 
mankind. 

Perhaps this is too much to be suc- 
cessfully dealt with in a single vol- 


ume of 468 pages. I don’t think it is. 
Books should be rich and solid; not 
mere means of escape, but designed 
to change the world. They should not 
be, as so many are these days, little 
vessels containing “modern poisons” 
of superficialty, as Henry Tracy calls 
them, but the means of tapping “the 
reservoirs of faith and courage and 
the will to live’—for large sections 
of humanity are bent on mass su- 
cide. What else can one see in the 
world’s current rush toward another 
war? 

Cradle of Life is my fifth full- 
length book, but in it I think, I am 
just beginning as a writer. It is my 
best book so far. 

’ 





Haying-time on the Adamic homestead. . 
The haymakers are all Adamic’s brothers and sisters 
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Florrie, who knows 


well 


the meaning 


of skates and bikes 
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Margie, less edu- 
cated, but a great 
pal at the age of 3 


Florrie and Margie McInnis celebrate their third birthday at home. Florrie, who was trained to skate 
almost before she could walk, is a bit more judicious in her method of attacking the birthday cake 


The Scientific T'wins 





—cold weather or no 


HE McInnis girls, Florrie and 

Margie, who were born identical 
twins but given widely different 
types of training, have just romped 
past their third birthday. 

For two years and two months 
after their birth, Florrie and Margie 
resided at Columbia University’s 
Normal Child Development Clinic. 
There, Florrie was taught to do 
things, while Margie remanied in a 
crib and received only the normal 
amount of care. 

Now the two blonde and blue-eyed 
children are at home again, living 
with Papa and Mama Reginald 
McInnis in their modest apartment 
at 1708 Amsterdam Avenue, New 
York City. From two to four times a 
week, they are brought back to the 
clinic for observation on the rather 
expansive matter of what they have 
newly learned and lately forgotten. 

Officials and doctors at the Clinic 
are reluctant to talk about the case, 
Since neither the training nor the 
observation is complete. With the ex- 
periment only at the three-quarter 
mark, conclusions on the different 
effects of the training period remain 
unmade. 

Mrs. McInnis hasn’t been able to 
make any conclusions yet, either, 
but she has been able to notice one 
or two things about the behavior of 
Florrie and Margie when the twins 
are at home. 

“They trained Florrie to roller- 
skate, and she learned how to do it 
when she was fifteen months old,” 
Mrs. McInnis declared proudly. 

“Now Margie, who was put on 
skates much later, is learning to 
skate. She’s still a little scared, and 
the skates always seem to be rolling 
out from under her, but she’s learn- 
ing. 

“Margie is the more playful of the 
two right now. Florrie is not con- 
tented with the things she can do. 
She wants a bicycle. You see, she 
was able to steer a bike and work the 
pedals before she was able to walk.” 

Were the twins sympathetic to 


each other, or did they reflect the 
differences in their training when 
they were together? 

“Oh, they are very much in sym- 
pathy with each other. They like 
each other very much. And one is 
always doing what the other does, 
although Florrie is usually the 
leader. Once, when their brother 
Reggie, who is a year older than they 
are, accidentally hit Margie with the 
end of a skip-rope, Florrie cried. 
They always gang up on Reggie 
when they think it’s necessary. When 
they’re separated from each other, 
each of them is very sad.” 

In what other ways did Mrs. 
McInnis notice differences? 

“Well, although they both weigh 
exactly the same, Florrie has a much 





more perfect figure, and she’s a bit 
smaller—always has been. Margie 
has a more cheerful disposition. You 
see, Florrie has always had those 
doctors and scientists around her, 
and she’s more independent. And 
people like Margie better, too.” 

When Florrie came home from the 
clinic, she was very, very active— 
almost too active for Mrs. McInnis, 
who admits that a spanking or two 
was necessary for a modicum of 
peace. Florrie had been taught to 
climb and jump at the hospital, and 
one day she climbed up on the living 
room table, instructed Margie to wait 
beneath, and prepared to jump into 
her sister’s waiting arms. The trick 
never came off, because Mrs. McInnis 
came on the scene. 


Mr. and Mrs. Reginald McInnis with the twins, then 
six months old, while Reggie, Jr., looks askance 
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From our album 
of famous Photos 
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A prize winning shot of a bike race crack-up, caught as the riders rammed their flying wheels U. S. Camera Show 
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A movie of a race-track crash . . . These remarkable photos were snapped at Hawthorne, III. The 
speed-car did a complete flip, hurtling its driver high into the air before it burst into flame... 
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The skull and crossbones of the Black Legion 


International 





Strange 


y American Cults 


Messiahs spring up in Rhode Island... 
apostles in Arizona ... God on Lenox Ave- 
nue... here are the weird rites of unknown 


cults in America... 


ROM mountebanks who trade on 

the credulous. superstition of 
backward communities, to zealous 
fanatics ridden by a pathological 
mania, America flourishes with local 
Deities and suburban apostles. In 
Providence, Rhode Island, a Profes- 
sor Nazarene Colangelo has startled 
his home town with the announce- 
ment that he is the “Messiah” 
prophesied in Revelation. The nalt, 
the blind, the maimed, the sick, 
crawl to his doorstep, (under police 
surveillance) humbly beseeching a 
“miracle” from this East Coast 
Christ. In Harlem, New York, Father 
Divine smiles enigmatically when a 
court of law cross-examines the 
founder of the Peace Mission. Does 
Father Divine believe he is “God”? 
The suave Father shrugs: he is not 
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An eerie scene from the rites of New Mexico’s Penitents Sect 








Wide World 


This Dearborn girl claimed to have heard 
God’s voice. In English? 


responsible for his enthusiastic con- 
gregation that insists on declaring 
he is the Holy Ghost come to Lenox 
Avenue. At Short Creek, Arizona, a 
John Y. Barlow, is now Bishop of a 
polygamist colony, and the nineteen 
children he has reared with and in 
his doctrine he designates his “Keys 
to Eternal Happiness.” In Detroit, 
Michigan, appears a death Society, 
the Black Legion, a cult with sworn 
oaths and wearing the K.K.K. skull 
and crossbones, devoted to racial op- 
pression, and political assassination. 
But strangest of all are the Penitents 
of New Mexico. Here, in the barren 
deserts of this border state, flour- 
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These bearded and pigta led boys are from the House of David eee 
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ishes a cult of crucifixion. As the 
mad monks flogged themselves peni- 
tently in their stone cells, and wore 
horsehair shirts, and ate the wild 
locusts, so these Anthonys of New 
Mexico flagellate the devil out of 
themselves with rawhide whips. They 
hang themselves on heavy crosses 
with iron chains, and lash their 


Wide World 





bodies into bloody oblivion. Their 
rites re-enact the crucifixion of 
Christ. They suffer the final agony. 
They bear a heavy cross up a desert 
Golgotha, whipped as the Lord was 
up the Hill of Skulls. Mysterious 
deaths have attended these savage 
confessionals. Faith takes strange 
forms. 





International 


John Y, Barlow, Bishop of Arizona’s Polygamist colony and some homegrown Barlows 
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Hypnotized 
onkey 


Dr. Leopold Thoma hypnotizes monkey.... 
Svengali to a chimpanzee’s Trilby 








Concentrate ona bright object 


|e Lonpon’s Regent Park Zoo, Dr. 
Leopold Thoma worked for twenty 
minutes with a playful chimpanzee 
named Jackie. He held a bright ob- 
ject in front of her eyes, but Jackie 
tried to grab it from the doctor. She 
thought he wanted to play. Dr. 
Thoma gave up and tried a two-year- 
old chimp, but without success. Then 
he held the bright object close be- 
fore the eyes of Peter, a five-year- 
old chimpanzee. Peter was amenable. 
He dropped off into a hypnotic slum- 
ber, a unique occurrence in medical 
history. 

Dr. Thoma, experimenter extraor- 
dinary in hypnosis, was given wide 
prominence when he assembled a 
class of 180 students at Vienna Uni- 
versity and, standing before them, 
cast them all, simultaneously, into 
a hypnotic slumber. 


The doctor was able to do little 
with hypnotized Peter, the chimpan- 
zee, since hypnotic suggestion must 
be auditory. However, the fact that 
the experiment partly succeeded sug- 
gests a new animal research tech- 





nique 
Can vou bear me? And when awake you will forget! 
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The Flying 


Taxi 


The auto-giro looks like an air- 
plane attached to a couple of 
razor strops: but it may be the 
future in flying machines 


They took what the Wright 
Brothers began with, put struts on it, 
and landing gear and high-powered 
engines. Then they made them as 
large as dreadnoughts. Then they 
flew them off ships, across oceans, 
around the world. Then the helicopter 
sent them up and down like an ele- 
vator. Now they have made taxis out 
of airplanes. 

The new auto-giro looks as though 
it couldn’t fly across the street. But it 
does. It handles any wind. It reaches 
considerable altitude. But more—it 
can land on a dime, or in the middle 
of the avenue, as one did in Washing- 
ton, D. C. recently, calmly fold up its 





wings, then proceed to taxi the 
civilian aviator right up to his front 
door. It looks like a poor man’s flying 
machine has come at last. The air 
full of commuters and the streets full 
of Model-T planes seems a day 
around the corner. Soon, perhaps, air- 
cars will be motoring into back yards; 
looping down on neighborhood roofs; 
and the city capped with aerial 
garages. Though, probably, they still 
won’t let you park them in front of 
your house over-night. 

The auto-giro has three slender 
wings and operates on the combined 
principles of the glider and the heli- 
copter. In peace-time they make fine 


Folded up, it resembles an insect... 
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An auto-giro when it flies... 


air flivvers; in war-time it is possible 
the armed forces will convert them 
into diminutive scouting planes. The 
auto-giro can maneuvre over difficult 
territory. Needing little or no ground 
for a take-off it can supplement the 
balloons and pursuit craft of the air 
battalions. Furthermore, its midget 
size makes it an extremely useful 
transport plane for swamp or moun- 
tain areas inaccessible to the big un- 





wieldy machines. The first few flights 
of the new craft have been experi- 
mental and pioneering. 

Perhaps in time, as the strange 
plane that slid into the air at Kitty 
Hawk became the mother-model of 
the China Clippers of today, the labo- 
ratory auto-giro we see is the first 
indication of a new type of air- 
craft which will dominate the fu- 
ture. 


Then it drives down the street like a taxi. .. 
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tMost shocking in its simplicity, 
consumer co-operation, a new 
kind of business, yet not a business, 
steadily gains momentum in America. 
Co-ops are a manifestation of the 
revolt of the consumer, yet the 
movement is a mild one and works 
unobtrusively within established cap- 
italism—develops naturally out of it. 
For decades, small and isolated 
groups in America have bought their 
chicken feed, gasoline, shoes, trac- 
tors, burial plots co-operatively. But 
except for persons actively engaged 


‘in the movement, few knew co-ops 


existed. Fewer people knew anything 
about a co-op’s more or less rigid 
philosophy and technique. 

Now, all of a sudden, there’s much 
shouting. Private business cries out 
that it is being challenged. Utopians, 
eager for a way to save the world, 
enlist under the co-op banner. The 
reason for the discovery of consumer 
co-operation is that the one-time 
small co-operatives have become fair- 
ly large groups. In America they 
total two million members and do an 
estimated business of half a billion 
a year. 

Briefly, consumer co-operation is 
merely a way in which groups of 
consumers organize their own gas- 
stations, grocery stores, power lines, 
fertilizer plants, or what they will in 
order to avoid paying the middle- 
man’s profit. 

Here’s a specific example. In 1920, 
farmers around the little town of 
Cottonwood, Minnesota, felt they 
were being exploited by the large oil 
companies. Having heard of con- 
sumer co-operation, they decided to 
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Luma lamp factory in Sweden, set up by consumers after a pitched battle with the bulb 
trust. Now the price of a bulb is twenty-two instead of forty-five cents and a bulb tests 
at 1,500 instead of 1,000 hours. This was a major victory for Swedish co-ops 


o-Ops 


Two million Americans yearly buy half a billion dollars worth of goods 
through co-ops. What are they? What is their extent in Europe, in 
America? The President’s commission sent abroad to study them 
returns with good words. Every party from Republican to Communist 
seems for them 


By M. Lowell Gunzburg 


build their own gas-station, buy their 
own gasoline wherever they could 
and save themselves around eight 
cents on every gallon used. So each 
farmer chipped in ten dollars or the 
sweat of his brow to dig pits for the 
tanks. 

Other farmers in surrounding areas 
took up the idea and soon little co- 
op pumps dotted the countryside. 
When finally there were enough re- 
tail stations, these got together and 
organized a wholesale co-ép. Then 
big oil fhonopolies tried to shut off 
the co-op source of supply. But the 





co-ops, utilizing a co-operative tech- 
nique successful almost everywhere, 
opened their own compounding 
plants. The big companies then tried 
to keep them from the fields, but the 
co-ops began to buy up oil land and 
so there was nothing for the large 
outfits to do but give in. Thus co- 
operatives can threaten to go back 
into the production of the product if 
necessary. In England and Sweden 
they have done this, very successful- 
ly in many instances. An inherent 
characteristic of consumer co-opera- 
tion is that usually it grows when- 
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A new co-op is a national event in Sweden. Here King Gustaf with Albin Johansson, 
head-man of Swedish co-ops, and Crown Princess Louise attend the opening of a co-op 
traffic elevator 
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ever monopoly attempts to thwart it. 
* + + 

Consumer co-operation is neither 
new nor small abroad. The homeland 
of the idea is Great Britain. There, 
ninety years ago, in the little town 
of Rochdale, twenty-eight weavers 
began the movement which today 
totals 28,000,000 families (100,000,000 
people) all over the world. 

The Rochdale pioneers, almost 
without knowing it, evolved princi- 
ples which are the basic tenets of 
the movement today. These princi- 
ples are that (1) A co-op shall be 
democratically controlled, each per- 
son having one vote regardless of 
the number of shares of stock he 
might own, and no proxy voting. (2) 
Profits shall be returned to the con- 
sumers who patronize the societies, 
on the basis of the amount of their 
purchases. (3) Money invested in a 
co-operative society (the average 
share today is $10) shall receive not 
more than the legal prevailing rate 
of interest, usually six to eight per 
cent. (4) Unlimited voluntary mem- 
bership, no persons excluded because 
of race, creed or religion. (5) Busi- 
ness shall be done for cash and goods 
sold at prevailing market prices. 
Other general principles are that the 
$10 shares may be paid for over a 
period of time out of dividend re- 
turns on purchases, that a fixed por- 
tion of the profits shall be used for 
educational purposes, that reserves 
shall be set aside to cover deprecia- 
tion and unforeseen difficulties, that 
labor shall be fairly treated (most 
members of consumer co-operatives 
are themselves workers), and co- 
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Moscow State Store, no longer a co-op since the de- 
cree of 1935 turned all city stores into State Stores 


operatives shall co-operate with one 
another. 
* oe on 

These principles have proved so 
practical that today half the families 
of England and Scotland belong to 
co-operative societies. The co-opera- 
tive banking business is second only 
to that of the Bank of England. The 
English Co-operative Wholesale (C. 
W.S.) represents the economic center 
of the movement and is the larg- 
est single business in Great Britain, 
and seems destined to an even 
greater share. In 1925, the retail 
distributive societies had 94,000,000 
pounds capital (just under a half bil- 
lion dollars), 134,419 employes with 
wages of 17,500,000 pounds yearly. 
Ten years later the societies had 159,- 
000,000 pounds capital (about three 
quarter billion dollars) and 200,000 
employes with wages of 26,000,000 
pounds yearly. These societies own 
66,000 acres of farmland in Great 
Britain, are the largest handlers of 
butter, sugar, bacon and dried fruits, 
as well as of tea, in the Empire, write 
most of the industrial life and acci- 
dent insurance, own palm olive 
estates in West Africa, and their own 
steamships, and are the largest 
single purchasers of Canadian Wheat 
in the world. 


The English Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society has 139 factories and 
productive industries which manu- 
facture soap, rope, hosiery, corsets, 
boots and shoes, furniture, cutlery, 
picture frames, paints and almost 
everything under a sun which never 
sets on its far-flung activities. The 
Scottish and English Wholesales, for 
instance, jointly own 35,000 acres of 
tea plantations in Ceylon and India 
and have the largest tea business in 
the world. But enough of Great Brit- 
ain for the moment. 

* * + 

In Sweden consumer co-operation 
has become an integral part of the 
economy, and supplies 550,000 fam- 
ilies with over $100,000,000 of retail 
goods, which is 40 per cent of the 
consumers’ goods business of the 
country. Its official weekly, the Kon- 
sumentbladet, has the largest circu- 
lation of any periodical in the 
country. The Kooperative Forbundet, 
Sweden’s co-operative union, has its 
own coffee-roasting plantations, fac- 
tories for margarine, cash registers, 
galoshes (a huge item in snow- 
soaked Sweden), automobile tires, 
chemicals, shoes, foods, etc. Its flour, 
rubber and electric lamp enterprises 
have defeated the once powerful 
trusts. Most of the electric current of 





How a co-op starts. 
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Warehouse of a rural buying 
community of Plummer, Minnesota 
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Sweden is distributed by consumer 
co-operatives. Fifteen per cent of the 
people of Stockholm live in co-oper- 
ative houses. 

In Denmark, 20 per cent of all 
goods consumed is distributed by 
Denmark’s 1,800 co-operative stores. 

Frenchmen have 4,000 distributive 
societies in their land with a total 
membership around 2,500,000. They 
do 12 per cent of the national retail 
trade in groceries. In Algeria the 
largest retail grocery is co-operative. 

Even though the Nazis have sup- 
pressed the German co-operatives, 
which included a fourth of the popu- 
lation before Hitler’s régime, they 
have not been destroyed completely. 
Before 1933, one-third of the popu- 
lation of Austria was served by co- 
operative societies. 

In Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, 
Iceland, Finland, Norway the co- 
operative movement is not only well 
founded but seems to have little 
hindrance to development. 

* * x 

Soviet Russia found the consumer 
co-operative a life saver when distri- 
bution was its greatest problem. The 
larger part of the retail distribution 
was through them. Under the Bol- 
shevist decree of 1918 every con- 
sumer was compelled to join his local 
consumer co-operative. March 20, 
1919 saw the consolidation by gov- 
ernment decree of all consumer so- 
cieties and stores under the one 
nation-wide consumer commune. But 
bureaucracy and politics were not 
compatible with consumer co-opera- 
tion, and as a result the government 
theoretically reestablished the au- 






Some join the movement to save money, some to save the world 


tonomy of the co-operative societies 
on April 7, 1921. In 1935 the co-oper- 
ative stores in towns were abolished 
and turned into state stores, because 
they were so successful the govern- 
ment decided it was time to take 
them over. The rural co-operative 
societies, however, with their 41,000,- 
000 members, still prosper, because 
city workers now travel to the out- 
skirts of their towns to buy. As a re- 
sult, empty city state stores are a 
major problem. 

Italy, before the Fascist régime, 
had over 4,000 consumer societies, 
with a membership of 500,000. In his 
first years the societies were burned 
and plundered and their leaders 
killed or imprisoned, but now Musso- 
lini realizes that consumer co-opera- 
tion makes poverty more bearable 
and so continues the societies under 
Fascist control. 

Ninety per cent of the agricultural 
requirements of Estonia are supplied 
by co-operatives. Latvia has 500 con- 
sumer societies with 150,000 mem- 
bers, Lithuania, Bulgaria, Greece, 
Poland, Rumania, Yugoslavia, all 
have successful, established move- 
ments. 

Little news of the consumer co- 
operatives in Spain comes in current 
cables, but 157,000 members obtained 
$17,000,000 worth of goods in the co- 
operative manner in 1935. Because of 
the high degree of syndicalism, con- 
sumer co-operatives worked closely 
with producer co-operatives. And be- 
cause a co-operative is purely volun- 
tary it appeals to Catalonian anar- 
chists. In Catalonia, textile workers 
have a strong regional wholesale. 
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Private business sees no friend in consumer co-operation 
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Remarkable is the Catalonian fish- 
ing town, Puerto de la Selva. Store, 
cafe, hotel, theatre, insurance, credit, 
school, health protection, even the 
issuing of its own money, are part of 
the activities of the movement there. 
After the reactionaries took control 
in 1934, co-operatives were discrim- 
inated against in Spain. No small 
amount of the fervor of fighting 
Catalonians is inspired by their con- 
sumer unity. 

In South America and in Mexico, 
the movement has had slow begin- 
nings and many adversities, but the 
Rochdale principles are gradually 
taking root. In certain parts of the 
Far East the movement fares as well 


Eighty per cent of the farmers are 
members of co-operative societies, 
which have well over 5,000,000 mem- 
bers. 

The Chinese are naturally co-oper- 
ative. Five million families carry on 
in stores, often in the farmhouses, of 
members. Sales often are no more 
than a cent, and an egg may be ex- 
changed for whatever it may buy. 
Stores are meeting places for neigh- 
bors where the principles of co-oper- 
ation are discussed philosophically. 

Palestine has one of the most rap- 
idly growing movements in the world. 
Transport,restaurants,schools, 
credit societies, housing and con- 
sumer societies are numerous. 
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By Horse and buggy, fiivver and dray, co-operators drive up to a railroad siding 
at Chalfont, Pennsylvania, and each member hauls away his share of the co-op- 
erative purchase. This car-door service defies landlord, middle-man, truckster 


as it does on the Baltic’s shores. 

Australia and New Zealand have 
learned from their mother country 
but do not compare in progress to 
India, where at present 115 co-oper- 
ative associations of all kinds, with 
4,500,000 members, combat malaria. 
distribute food and give credit. 

* * x 

Church-going Americans associate 
consumer co-operation with Japan 
because of the recent visit of Toyo- 
hiko Kagawa, pious co-operative 
enthusiast, who has gone from Amer- 
ican pulpit to pulpit preaching the 
gospel of Christian, co-operative liv- 
ing. It is, incidentally, through him 
that the movement has taken on the 
aura of religion in America, when in 
reality the originators of the move- 
ment here were for the most part 
atheists. Of the 15,000 societies in 
Japan, most are credit co-operatives. 
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Canada, physicaly close to Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin and close at 
heart to the British Isles, has zeal- 
ously taken to co-operation. Most 
vigorous movement is that of Nova 
Scotia, where the Catholic University 
of St. Francis Xavier has preached 
co-operation as fervently as it has 
Catholicism. 

Thus we come again to the border 
of America and look down into the 
states of the central north, where 
consumer co-operation actually chal- 
lenges the greatest of the nation’s 
private businesses. The rest of Amer- 
ica may be unaware of what is tak- 
ing place amongst the farmers in the 
middle-West. Even much of the 
population in these areas may not 
know the meaning of the “Co-op” 
signs they see. But the fact remains 
that somewhere near 2,000,000 fam- 
ilies are practicing co-operative 
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Typical American co-operators on a typical co-operative picnic 


“ONTO GREATER 
COOPERATIVE UNITY 








Cross-section of the kind of people who lead the movement in America. Many 


One_ individual 


are Farmer-Laborites. 


shown here 


lived with Lenin, another is a 


socialist and still another an anarchist, but the greater number are ordinary folk, either 
for Landon or Roosevelt. The reason why all these people can sit together is that con- 


sumer co-operation is not a political, 


distribution, to the tune of approxi- 
mately $500,000,000 a year. 
ok * * 

Consumer co-operation was prac- 
ticed in America long before the 
white man set foot on its shores. In- 
dians carried on most of their 
activities co-operatively. The concep- 
tion of private lands and private 
crops and rugged individualism in 
the hunt was practically unknown. 
Today, one finds probably the high- 
est form of co-operation being prac- 
ticed on Indian reservations, but this 
by only recent permission of the gov- 
ernment. Before the present enlight- 
ened Indian administration, each 
Indian was compelled to hold his 
property separately. 

The Mormons in Utah practiced 
co-operation. Caravans of covered 
wagons and outlying posts were defi- 
nitely co-operative, although his- 
torians of the frontier era of America 
speak of these days as those of the 
rugged individual. Eighteenth Cen- 
tury colonies on the Eastern Sea- 
board were often co-operative. The 
story of the Pilgrims is a story of 
co-operation. Then, as now, co-oper- 
ation was the result of dire necessity. 
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but essentially an economic movement 


The American farmer in theory is 
a rugged individualist. Politicians 
glory in referring to him as a stal- 
wart, independent king of his own 
domain, not taking into account that 
the domain is over-mortgaged. Farm- 
ers today are probably the least in- 
dependent of all people. They are 
tied to their land, dependent upon 
the weather, speculators, middlemen, 
and the government. The American 
farmer has learned through bitter 
experience that he can depend only 
upon himself and his kind for suste- 
nance. Anyone who has witnessed a 
group of farmers helping with the 
building of a neighbor’s barn or join- 
ing in the harvesting of a member’s 
crop knows that the American farmer 
is essentially co-operative. 


+ ok oa 
It has been out of the farm and 


not the worker population that con- 
sumer co-operation has grown in 


America. The history of the move-. 


ment up until more recent years has 
been one of failure after failure. The 
first actual Rochdale co-operative 
was opened in 1845 in Boston by the 
Working Men’s Protective Union. 


This organization was one of workers, 
as were those which started the move- 
ment in Great Britain. Difference be- 
tween the British worker, however, 
and the American worker was that 
in England the dark future of no op- 
portunity and despair was a reality, 
while in. America the worker had 
only to go West into an untamed, 
immense domain. For this and other 
reasons, consumer co-operation 
gained no grip in America’s cities. 

Only when America reached ma- 
turity, when tillable lands were no 
longer free, and jobs no longer plen- 
tiful and opportunity no longer every 
man’s, did consumer co-operation 
find a sympathetic reception. When 
hope runs thin and people are forced 
to make the most of what they have, 
only then will they listen to Roch- 
dale philosophy. That is why the de- 
pression saw the foundation of 
consumer co-operation laid firmly in 
the economic structure of America. 

* * ok 

Around the turn of the Twentieth 
Century, immigrant Swedes, Danes, 
Finns and Norwegians poured into 
the states of the central northwest. 
These people brought with them the 
Rochdale principles. Living in iso- 
lated communities, held together 
with racial loyalties, they developed 
their own little co-operative com- 
monwealths throughout Minnesota 
and Wisconsin and the surrounding 





(Photos courtesy 
Co-operative League) 


states. They had their own schools, 
in which their children received 
principles of co-operation, their own 
cemeteries, their own meeting halls, 
their own life. 

Came the depression, and the 
Yankee farmer began to look upon 
the prosperous little Finnish and 
Swedish stores with envy. Somehow 
these immigrants managed well with 
very little. 

Yankee farmers had long since 
been sold the idea of the marketing 
co-operative. These ventures spread 
from coast to coast almost as rapidly 
as did the farming population itself. 
The famed California Fruit Growers 
Exchange (Sunkist) is a notable ex- 
ample. But these marketing co-oper- 
atives in principle were simple to 
grasp. They meant only that instead 
of individual farmers trying alone to 
sell their individual crops, they 
would sell them collectively. 

Although sometimes antagonistic 
to consumer co-operation, the ulti- 
mate aim of which is production for 
use, these marketing co-operatives 
have served as the framework within 
which consumer co-operation so far 
has been built. 

* * * 

The modern farmer has some 
things in common with the indus- 
trialist. One of them is that he must 
buy supplies in large quantities. In 
the olden days the farmer grew his 





Large private oil companies once sought to stop the spread of little co-op gas stations 
by refusing to sell them gasoline and oil, but the co-ops opened their own blend- 
ing and compounding plants, like the one below at North Kansas City, Mo. 
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own vegetables, produced the leather 
for his own shoes, cut the lumber for 
his own house and in general was 
the independent ruler (and likewise 
slave) to his own domain, just as 
historians would have it. Now, the 
farmer, if he is fortunate enough to 
have 180 acres of uneroded land, 
pays around $500 a year for petro- 
leum products to run his tractor, 
produce-truck, water pump and 
pleasure car. He spends large lump 
sums for paint, for wire, for neatly 
packed feed he does not grow him- 
self, for expensive fertilizer, for rope. 
The upkeep of his farm, if he would 
have it a running concern, is heavy. 

It was only natural then that he 
turn to his market co-operatives and 
ask them to purchase his farm sup- 
plies. Ten thousand farmers can get 
a much better rate on twine than 
can a single farmer. 

Multiplication of services is the 
tendency of almost all forms of co- 
operatives. Already organized as a 
unit, they branch out easily. The co- 
operative oil and gas stations of the 
middle-West deal principally with 
petroleum products, but some ap- 
proach the traditional general store 
in appearance. They add on chicken- 
feed, insurance, overalls, and become 
the nucleus for credit unions or co- 
operative banks, or vice versa. 

Once, in conversation with the at- 
torney of a large middle-Western 
farm bureau, this writer was told 
that marketing co-operatives were 
at sea as to whether they should 
continue further into the realm of 
purchasing farm supplies. On the 
horizon they saw coming the organ- 
ization of the ultimate consumer 
who, whether in town or country, 
would be so well organized that he 
could dictate prices. The attorney 
feared the coming dictatorship of 
the consumer, not of the proletariat. 
He pointed to England and Sweden, 
where in many instances consumer 
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co-operatives, because they purchase 
over half the commodities in certain 
lines, dictate prices to the farmer. 
His views, however, are refuted by 
those who direct consumer co-opera- 
tion. 

Men such as E. V. Cort, manager 
of the prosperous Midland Co-oper- 
ative Wholesale in Minneapolis, point 
out that consumer co-operatives are 
not antagonistic but definitely com- 
plementary to marketing co-opera- 
tives. He, Secretary of Agriculture 
Henry A. Wallace, and numerous 
others feel that the only solution to 
the present economic mess is com- 
plete and thorough organization of 
not only producers and consumers 
but of labor as well. Laissez-faire was 
valid when individuals could freely 
bargain with other individuals, but 
will be valid again only when organ- 
ized groups can bargain collectively 
with one another, and restore the 
law of supply and demand. 

* * * 


One can, if he wishes, live a co- 





























(Courtesy American-Swedish News Exchange) 


The new $1,000,000 co-op department store in Stockholm, something Boston 

philanthropist E. A. Filene would transplant to America. Filene has put up 

$1,000,000 for the developing of such huge co-ops in America. The first is 

planned for Minneapolis, where it is hoped customers, by dividends on their 
purchases, will in time own the store 
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Worker’s co-op apartments in Sweden, designed for the convenience of mothers. The 


working woman need not worry about preparing supper but may have it brought up 

from the co-op kitchen. After dinner she can either send her children back to the 

nursery for the night where they have been playing all day or have them remain in 
their own apartment 
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In the little community of Maynard, 
Mass., where even malted milks are 
sold co-operatively. Practically the 
whole town belongs to the co-op, 
which did a $400,000 business and 
rebated $17,670 to members in 1935 


operative life even while rubbing 
shoulders with seekers of private 
profit. Farmers in certain areas are 
able to market their crops collec- 
tively, buy their supplies collective- 
ly, talk over co-operative telephone 
lines, drive into their own co-opera- 
tive gas stations, purchase their gro- 
ceries, clothes, house furnishings, at 
a co-operative store, have their prod- 
uce hauled in co-operative trucks, 
send their children to co-operative 
schools and on vacation to co-opera- 
tive camps, and be buried in co-oper- 
ative cemeteries. Even in New York, 
where the average citizen knows vir- 
tually nothing of the movement. one 
can manoeuver within a co-operative 
shell. There are eleven co-operative 
cafeterias, co-operative drug stores, 
grocery stores, apartment houses, 
and even the famed Theatre Guild 
is theoretically a co-operative ven- 
ture. 

One of the major frustrations to 
the movement in America has been 
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the lack of a national central or- 
ganization. Not until 1916 was the 
Co-operative League of the United 
States organized. Its job is principal- 
ly education, an essential need. An- 
other of its duties is to separate the 
chaff from the wheat among co- 
operative organizations, many of 
which, especially in the past, have 
been everything but co-operative and 
often brazenly crooked. The national 
organization connects the movement 
here with the International Co-oper- 
ative Alliance. 

The commercial end of the move- 
ment is united under National Co- 
operatives, Inc. This represents the 
Wholesales themselves, of which 
there are nine in America. Through 
the network they have established, a 
regional association may supply oil 
to another in exchange for, say, fer- 
tilizer. This is expanding into an in- 
ternational network. Recently, Albin 
Johansson, leader of the movement 
in Sweden, was asked to send co- 
operatively manufactured cash regis- 
ters, galoshes, etc., to Indiana in 
exchange for oil from the compound- 
ing plants there. Thus is envisioned 
co-operative international trade in 
which consumers in one land will 
deal directly with those in another 
without the intervention of entre- 
preneurs and international bankers. 


Americans may expect great strides 
in consumer co-operation within the 
next ten years. E. R. Bowen, Secre- 
tary of the National Cooperative 
League, prophesies that whereas it 
took ninety years in England and 
only one-third that time in Sweden 
for the movement to reach its pres- 
ent stage, ten years from now may 
find the consumer through his co- 
operatives controlling the economy 
of America. 

Meanwhile the businessman need 
not over-worry. If a co-operative is 
destined to take the place of his little 
grocery or his ten-billion dollar fac- 
tory, little can be done to prevent it 
—unless by cutting his profit, giving 
better quality and better service the 
businessman outsells the co-op. 
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At the station, always waiting ... 


Back home—and a hot supper... 


The Traveler's 


Talisman... 


Lost... broke... far from home... the Trav- 
eler’s Aid is a handy institution . . . the 
hobo’s hope ... the runaway’s refuge... 


the forlorn’s shelter... 


HE big city, and broke. Nowhere 
to go. No one to call on. A home 
half across the continent. Whose 
door can the traveler knock on? 
Whose aid can he enlist? Who will 
loan him the fare back home or find 
him a flop for a night or two? 
Behind a plain plaque hung out- 
side an office, or under a red sign 
at the railroad station the wayfarer 
finds the Red Cross of our industrial 
homelife, the Travelers Aid. An ap- 
plication—a story of hard luck and 
wandering—brings out the good 
Samaritan in this orgnization estab- 
lisked throughout the country. A 


feed, a flop, and fare back home— 
advice and suggestion—the society 
distributes there to the gypsies who 
roam the country. A port in a storm 
means safety to a sailor—the Trav- 
eler’s Aid means a harbor to the 
landlubbers who voyage from Rock- 
away to the Golden Gate. The 
youngster who sneaks away from the 
family with a handkerchief and a 
dime finds his way to the Society. The 
old couple, trying to get back to that 
farm in Indiana: they left twenty 
years before, come timidly to the 
office. There’s red tape, but there’s 
also a chance to hit the trail back 
home. 





Alone in a big city... 
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Miss Brophy looks up her Who’s Who... 


Jobs for 


F you are an unemployed executive 

who used to make up to $25,000 a 
year and you would like to be back 
on the old biases we advise you to 
get a letter of introduction to Liore 
Brophy, 10 E. 44th St., N.Y.C., and 
ask for an appointment. It will be 
three weeks or so before Miss Brophy 
will be able to see you—she is booked 
that far in advance—so while wait- 
ing you may as well occupy the time 
in writing your autobiography be- 
cause if you appeal to her as some- 
body she may want to represent, she 
will require it. If you do not make 
the grade with Miss Brophy, if you 
rank lower than G in her estimation, 
you can always send your manuscript 
to a publisher—so in a way you 
are killing two birds with one stone. 

It is no easy proposition, getting 
Miss Brophy to undertake to find you 
a job. You must rate high in cultural 
attainments, be a college graduate. 
Her account books read, as she says, 
like the Who’s Who of business. She 
invited us to call off names of impor- 
tant firms to gain some idea of her 
clientele, she would inform us 
whether or not she had ever placed 
an executive with them. We took her 
up on that and sure enough, no 
sooner did we mention some well- 
known company than Miss Brophy 
turned the pages of an account book 
to a notation showing where such 
and such a man or woman had been 
employed by it through her. Her 
score was perfect up to five names. 
We got her on the sixth, American 
Radiator if we remember correctly. 
We were sorry to have hit on it. Miss 
Brophy’s spirits appeared to be 
dampened somewhat. We gathered 
she had hoped to get us up to a 
round dozen names at least. 

In her fifteen years as an employ- 
ment councilor her family has not 
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ceased to reproach her for being in 
business. Any business would be bad 
enough, but to be in the employment 
business, amounts to a disgrace so 
far as they are concerned. For that 
reason she is reluctant to have her 
upbringing, schooling, marriage 
touched upon when her profession is 
the main subject. She will, however, 
volunteer her age, unhesitatingly re- 
veal the cosmetical usages which 
keep her from looking her thirty- 
nine years. Nor does she attach any 
strings to her opinions which are 
emphatic. 

Most emphatic women are prone to 
repeat themselves. Not so, Miss Bro- 
phy. On several occasions with her 





College? Age? Politics? Religion? 


Not the shoes of down-and-outers ... 


Shiny Shoes 
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Filling one of Miss Brophy’s applications... 


we had a queer feeling that she was 
reading dialogue to us, so exact and 
unmistakable are her utterances. We 
inquired in our stumbling way, for 
instance, about her opinion of the 
Secretary of Labor. 

“Frances Perkins is a brilliant and 
spellbinding woman,” Miss Brophy 
answered, settling Miss Perkins’ hash 
and our question both. That’s the 
sort of thing we mean. 

Before she formed Personal Asso- 
ciates Inc. Loire Brophy was secre- 
tary to John Mitchell, the traction 
magnate. One of her chief duties in 
that position was to interview and 
pass on seekers after high-salaried 
jobs. Almost invariably her choices 
stuck. Mr. John Mitchell grew more 
and more dependent on her judg- 
ments concerning whom to employ 
and in what capacity, so much so in 
fact that it started Miss Brophy to 
thinking and the upshot was that 
she decided to go into that line of 
business on her own. 
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Ever since she went into business 
for herself Loire Brophy has had one 
cause or another. The first was the 
woman in business. She has cham- 
pioned the man over forty, the 
woman over forty, the college gradu- 
ate, at various stages of her career. 

Creative employment, although it 
cannot be classed as a Cause, is an 
idea of hers that Miss Brophy is 
mighty proud of. Simply filling an 
opening is an occupation which Miss 
Brophy views as being unimagina- 
tive and hardly worthy of her met- 
tle. Business trends she observes 
closely in an effort to see into the 
future with the idea of preparing 
people for jobs to come. Right now 
she is grooming prospects for the 
jobs the advent of television and 
transoceanic air service will create. 

But to get back to your interview 
with Miss Brophy. You will be taken 
off your feet somewhat by her youth 
and femininity. (She does not be- 
lieve business women should neces- 
sarily wear mannishly tailored gar- Under the “‘El”’ in 6th Ave’s man-market . . . 
ments.) She realizes this and she 
will give you a certain amount of 
time to compose yourself before get- 
ting down to cases. Miss Brophy 
wants you to be entirely yourself 
with her—as well as with the client. 
She advises not attempting to im- 
press anybody with a dominant per- 
sonality or a high-pressure person- 
ality or any other personality but 
your own—you will probably not get 
away with it but, if you should, you 
will be found out eventually and 
fired. Miss Brophy wants you to stay 
in the job after you get it. Less than 
1% of her people get discharged. It is 
Miss Brophy’s experience, by the 
way, that a client’s mind is made up 
about an applicant in the first five 
minutes of an interview, “the client 
himself may not know it, but it’s a 
fact,” she says. 

Loire Brophy will want to know 
about your religion, your politics, 
your philosophy as well as your busi- 
ness background, also she will ask 
to see a picture of your wife or hus- 
band. She hopes to discover in you 
a quality she calls personality ade- 
quacy. Personal adequacy she ranks 
first among the imine of a business Men wanted—small salary, long hours . . . 
man. It consists of adjustability and 
innate merit. Inversely a sense of 
limitation is the worst thing an ap- 
plicant can have—the kind of appli- 
cant that comes up for consideration 
with Miss Brophy. 

We tried the same line of question- 
ing on Miss Brophy she will use on 
you. We found out that she does not 
belong to any church, but is Prot- 
estant. She is Republican — practi- 
cally all her-clients are Republicans. 
She is against Roosevelt because he 
is all for putting employment agen- 
cies out of business with the old 
Obrien-Cuvlilier bill and for the rea- 
son that one member of a family 
being on relief other members of 
the family cannot have jobs. When 
we got around to her philosophy Miss 
Brophy said that she was a Human- 
\st. We asked if she actually meant 
that she was a follower and student 
of Doctor Irving Babbit. She said 
that she had read some of Doctor 
Babbit’s works. We asked her to give 
us a definition of the term, Hu- 
Manism, and she told us just to say 
that she was a lover of the human 
pattern. 
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A man who finally found that myth—a job... 
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Opening 
Night 








By Donald Reynolds 


t™ Moc air was a nice enough fel- 

low and when he became the big 
public hero last year by helping the 
cops trace one of the Sanderson 
ransom notes to Big Nick Spittozo’s 
dance hall no one was more pleased 
than I, except maybe Jim himself, 
who grabbed off the entire $25,000 
reward. 

Everyone was pleased, in fact, be- 
cause Jim was out of work when he 
got all that money, Big Nick was sent 
away for twenty years and the 
Sanderson kidnaping case was 
solved. Besides, Jim owed me thirty- 
six dollars, so I had what you might 
call a personal interest in the affair. 

I can’t help thinking though, that 
Jim was pretty lucky and that if an 
Irish bartender hadn’t been big- 
hearted, and if Big Nick hadn’t been 
so greedy, the case might not be 
solved yet. 

I met Jim during prohibition in a 
little speakeasy. We got talking at 
the bar, and bought each other a 
beer, and from then on we met 
about three times a week to make 
the rounds of the speakeasies, hav- 
ing a beer or two in each one. I 
wouldn’t call Jim a hard drinker, but 
he sure knew every place in town. I 
could never get it out of my head, 
that there was something a little 
peculiar about him, and sure enough, 
one night I found out what it was. 

We were in a place chatting with 
the bartender, who remarked that a 
new speakeasy was opening that 
night. When Jim heard about this 
new place, he gulped down his beer, 
got the address from the bartender 
and rushed out, saying he’d meet me 
the next night. I didn’t know what 
it was all about, but I found out 
when I met Jim. 

The first thing he said to me was, 
“T was too late last night.” 

“Too late for what?” I asked. 

“Too late for that new place,” he 
said, and then he spilled the whole 
story. 

I guess you’ve noticed that prac- 
tically every bar you’ve been at has 
a framed dollar bill, or five dollar 
bill, or sometimes even a larger one, 
hanging over the cash register. The 
custom in the old days of course, 
was that the first dollar taken in 
was framed and hung up for luck. 

It seems that Jim Moclair, had a 
ruling passion in his life and that 
passion was to be the first customer 
in any place where liquor was sold, 
and to have his own bill framed be- 
hind the bar. When he said that he 
was too late for that new place, he 
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meant that someone got there ahead 
of him with a nice new dollar bill. 
It made Jim pretty despondent. 

You see, he worked in a bank, and 
always carried a few new bills in his 
pocket. He lived simply, too, and 
could afford to carry out this crazy 
hobby of his. These perfectly good 
bills of his were plastered all over 
town, that’s how he knew so many 
places. 

He was a little peculiar all right, 
but I kept seeing him, and even went 
to a few “opening nights” with him, 
as he called them. When he suc- 
ceeded in getting his bill framed be- 
hind the bar, he was overjoyed, and 
bought drinks for everyone in sight. 

Sometimes he showed up at “open- 
ing nights” long before the place 
opened, like as not with a new crisp 
bill in a little glass frame in his 
pocket. Sure, he even supplied the 
frames. 

You can imagine what a time he 
had when Repeal came in, with bars 
and grills opening on every corner. 
He had a nice job at the bank, but 
I bet he spent half his salary in 
running around to new bars just to 
be sure he was the first customer. 

We were in one of our favorite 
places one night, which of course 
had one of Jim’s bills over the bar, 
talking to the bartender, a nice fel- 
low named Callahan, about the kid- 
naping of Old Man Sanderson’s kid. 
The kid had been returned all right, 
but not before Sanderson had put 
$125,000 on the line as ransom. 

Jim was telling us all about the 
instructions they were getting at the 
bank to check every bill that came 
in, but so far none of the ransom 
money had turned up, when Calla- 
han reminded us that he was start- 
ing work next week at Big Nick 
Spittozo’s new dance hall and bar. 
This was good news to Jim. Any 
“opening night” was good news to 
him, and before we left Callahan 
had promised to let Jim have a bill 
of his framed over the bar. 

It all sounded pretty silly to me, 
but it was even sillier when Jim 
said he’d supply a twenty dollar bill 
this time, because Big Nick’s place 
promised to be quite a big place. 
They both kept their promises, and 
a perfectly good twenty dollar bill 
was hung over Big Nick’s bar in a 
little gilded frame on “opening 
night.” 

It was only a week or so later that 
Jim Moclair lost his job at the bank. 
This running around at night and 
figuring out how he’d reach two or 








.+.aperfectly good twenty dollar bill was hung over Big Nick’s bar 


three new bars in one night, had its 
effect on him and he just wasn’t any 
good to any bank. I used to warn 
him, but he never listened to me. 

Jim had never saved much money 
and what little he had didn’t last 
long. I got tired of lending him two 
or three dollars every now and then, 
and finally I got the idea that he 
ought to retrieve a few of those bills 
of his that were gathering dust in al- 
most every bar in town. 

He didn’t like the idea very much 
at first, but at last he tried a couple 
of places but didn’t have much luck. 
Some of the bartenders just laughed 
at him, because he had visited those 
places only once, on “opening night,” 
and they didn’t remember him. A lot 
of places had changed hands, too. 

Then I reminded him of that 
twenty dollar bill over at Big Nick’s 
place, which by this time had 
gathered a pretty low reputation. Big 
Nick was a former beer runner and 
was considered one of the city’s 
minor racketeers. 

Jim said that Callahan was still 
working there, and he’d surely let 
him have his twenty back, so I lent 
him two dollars, which made thirty- 
six that he owed me, and he left for 
Big Nick’s. 

He got his twenty dollars back, all 
right. I knew that as soon as I read 
the morning papers. The story of 
how he got it never came out, the 
papers just said he got it at Big 
Nick’s bar, as change from a larger 
bill, but I knew better. 

As Jim told me the story, Callahan 
took the bill out of the frame and 
gave it to Jim when Jim said he was 
broke. Callahan even bought Jim a 
couple of drinks, and Jim went home 
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with the twenty dollar bill. 

When he got home he took a good 
look at the bill, because he hadn’t 
seen a twenty in a long time. One 
glance at the serial number told him 
that it was a Sanderson ransom note. 
I guess he knew the numbers of all 
those notes by heart from working 
in the bank. 

Jim knew darned well that this 
wasn’t the same bill he had left at 
Big Nick’s on “opening night.’’ Some- 
one had switched those bills, Jim 
figured, and it surely wasn’t Calla- 
han, because he never would have 
given this bill to Jim if he knew it 
was hot money. 

Jim beat it straight for police 
headquarters and the cops hauled in 
Big Nick in about ten minutes and 
sweated a confession out of him. He 
was so surprised at being pulled in 
that he broke right down and told 
where the rest of the ransom money 
was hidden. 

Big Nick told the cops that he in- 
tended to hold on to that money for 
a few years before starting to get 
rid of it, but that one night he saw 
that good twenty dollar bill in the 
frame over his bar. When no one was 
around, he said, he took the good 
bill out and replaced it with one of 
the ransom notes. It was an easy 
twenty dollars, he thought, because 
nobody would ever look at the 
framed bill. 

A week later the Mayor gave the 
check for the reward to Jim and 
that night Jim paid me back my 
thirty-six dollars and told me that 
he had seen Big Nick at headquar- 
ters just after he made his confes- 
sion. Big Nick told the cops that he 
must have been framed. 
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A Hackie’s Day 


There's 50,000 taxi drivers in New York 
‘riding the wheels off the chariot’ for 
a living... 12 hours a day, 6 daysa 
week, in rain, sun, or storm... 





5 A. M.—Mike looks the 
morning in the eye... 





At the garage—6 A. M.—checking in... The dispatcher slips Mike his day’s trip record card and the number of his bus . 





& 





d 





10 to 12 hours later—checking in . . . 60% to the Home again .. . “Lemme tell you some 


Marking it up on fleet owners, 40%, outside tips, to Mike ... real arithmetic . . . like 40% aday...” 


the scoreboard... 
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Fred Astaire with his 
beautiful wife, the former 
Miss Phyllis Livingston 
Potter. A __blue-blood 
Broadway marriage that 
began with one of Fred’s 
flashy tap-routines 


screen star 


The Fondas, Mr. and Mrs. Henry. Before her 
recent marriage, Mrs. Fonda was Park Avenue’s 
own Mrs. George T. Brokaw—Henry is still a 


You'll find them 
both in the society 
news now, but Mrs. 
Stephen Sanford 
used to be Mary 
Duncan of the stage 
and screen. Robust 
“Laddy’® Sanford 
specializes in polo 


‘ 


eading Lady 


A tale of greasepaint and top- 
hats, or how Hollywood Bou- 
levard crosses Park Avenue 


HEY used to class actors with 

gypsies and confidence men. 
When one married into a family 
whose telephone number and stocks 
were in the BLUE Book and Brad- 
street’s, the family jewels were locked 
up at night. But times have changed. 
The Swanky Set has gone Hollywood. 
The family jewels are now worn at 
studio parties and first nights. For 
a dime you can cut a “still” of Rosa- 
mond Pinchot, of the Pennsylvania 
Pinchots, out of any movie-fan maga- 
zine. Park Avenue has gone camera- 
conscious and Hollywood-happy with 
a loud upper class bang. 

Out on the Coast today, caught by 
the kleigs, are such graduates of Miss 
Pratt’s finishing school as Sandra 
Shaw, Whitney Bourne, and Jane 
Wyatt. The girls are working for a 
living. Most agree they like the cin- 
ema much better than lawn tennis. 
And Hollywood’s so much more fun 
than Newport News. 

Thus, the inter-marriage of Park 
Avenue and Hollywood proceeds 
apace. One wonders what the dow- 
agers think of their nieces doing such 
manual labor as reading scripts. Or 
what a blue-blood papa says when 
his debutante daughter comes march- 
ing home with the star of a Wild 
West movie on her arm, However, 
there are few reports of daughter 
being cut off from the family for- 
tune as yet. The Hollywood Astaires 
are the classic example. Fred and 
Adele came tap-dancing out of the 
West to sit with bankers and to walk 
with kings. Adele married Lord 
Charles A. F. Cavendish, second son 
of the ninth duke of Devonshire. 
Twinkletoes Fred tap-danced him- 
self into a society beauty. This must 
be a democratic country after all. 

Given time, the whole polo-playing 
set may decide to relinquish those 
Argentine ponies they have been 
breeding, and take to the less strenu- 
ous sport of playing on location. 
Brokers may become directors. The 
House of Morgan scenario writers. 
(Here we can guarantee an interest- 
ing script should Mr. Thomas Lamont 
write a thriller called, lets say, “The 
Ticker Tape Triangle” with a plot 
based on the intrigues of floating an 
international loan). The Du Ponts be- 
come producers. Can you see it? The 
Du Ponts Super-American Films pre- 
sents Sir Basil Zaharoff in “Under 
Twenty Flags.” It would sure knock 
’em in the aisles, and start a whole 
rew film cycle. 
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The Freaks 
are always , 5 3 — bd 2 


With Us 


Presenting some aspects of 
human conduct and some 
types that surround us.... 








Wide World 


This is a characteristic Londoner during the 
Southend’s carnival days, tripping a danse macabre 
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International 

The car groans and rolls over on its axles as Titania bends a running-board. Her 
helpers are the Human Hairpin and Kara, a twenty-nine-inch dwarf 





V HEN the midget married the pr pi, Der . ‘2 : 
fat lady of the circus he y #. box ee 
walked all around his enormous mss ‘ “al 






spouse and exclaimed, “Acres and 
acres and all of it mine!” The needle- 
man, also, believes that his six feet 
seven inches strung up on a human 
pole about six inches wide give him 
an advantage in screwing electric 
bulbs in high ceilings. But how is one 
to justify the gentleman in the foot- 
ball outfit and the death-mask per- 
forming what appears to be a spring 
dance ‘n honor of the Great God Pan? 
These exhibitions are destructive to 
faith in mankind. However, we have 
it upon good authority, that these are 
just temporary aberrations in human 
conduct and will pass away with our 
six-day bike races, our advertise- 















Wide World 


Out in Detroit young Robert Webster 

holds a purple martin on a pencil in his 

mouth. The bird is trained to like it and 
to hate other purple martins 
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ments for hair-growers, Miss Aimee 
Semple McPherson, stamp collectors, 
bridge sharks, and professional back- 
seat drivers. 
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Wide World 


In Casper, Wyoming, Ed Hadley hired five girl i 
3 ; girls to work six weeks, or a total of thi 
girl-weeks, pasting 10,700 postage stamps on this otherwise perfectly good eutornobiin 
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“Gimme a catch!” 
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Eyes That Do Not See... 


Behold the petty criminal-at-large, who each 
day commits numerous violations, and 
goes, unapprehended, merrily on his way 


Bs 3 
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The Public Enemy of the highways, turning into 
one-way street. Fine: $5.00, generally 


The cigarette may taste good, but the penalty 
has the opposite effect. Fine: $10.00 or 10 days a 





A hungry pigeon is no excuse for tres- The fire-starter. A candid testimonial of 
American indifference to signs 


passing, however humanitarian the motive 


AES 





The elephant may be willing, but the law is not. For feeding elephant ordinary The tree-carver who seeks to immortalize 


Traffic violations are most common. An C35 AN aan Ae 
expensive place to park, at $5.00 peanut, fine: $25.00. For peanut with shell, $30.00 his name on the bark 
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rises 


A Poe play...a Greek trag- 
edy in old Salem...and an 
old warhorse ring up the 
curtain on Broadway. :. 


O BE expectantly awaited put 
down Plumes in the Dust, Arthur 
Hopkins’ presentation of Sophie 
Treadwell’s play on the life of Edgar 
Allan Poe. Some eight years getting 
onto the boards, it was abandoned 
on the eve of its first rehearsal when 
another Poe drama opened. So ca- 
lamitous was that opening, so regret- 
table its treatment of the poet, that 
Miss Treadwell believed it wise to 
delay the advent of her play until 
the taste of the other failure had 
. gone out of the public’s mouth— 
& how bitter that taste was may be 
4, judged by the fact that she re- 
>. fused to give her consent to the 
production of Plumes in the 
Dust until the current sea- 
son. Henry Hull will play 
Poe. 
te The Wingless Victory 
aligns poet Maxwell 
ax ~ os, Anderson with 
— ™ Eugene O’Neill, 
" . and with 
John Tur- 
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Kathleen Fitz, who was ‘‘Sam Dodsworth’s”’ 
daughter for two years, now plays her first 
leading role on Broadway in Norman Bel 
Geddes’ production of Iron Men, the male 
cast of which is composed for the most part 
of real life structural steel workers 


ney—who wrote Daughters of Atreus, 
as a worker in Greek forms. Modeled 
after the Medea by Euripides, the 
action occurs in old Salem, deals 
with miscegenation and infanticide. 
With Katherine Cornell in the lead- 
ing role, that of a Malay princess 
married to a New England sea cap- 
tain, we are assured of the exquisite 
utterance of verse that is certain to 
be stately and noble and tragically 
uplifting. 

Not to be stood for; the revival of 
Abie’s Irish Rose, the theatrical cen- 
tury plant, no matter how much en- 
joyment it gives to the masses. Not 
that we begrudge the masses a little 
pleasure, only that we cannot toler- 
ate the idea of hearing it referred 
to as an example of the vagaries of 
the theatre any more. 
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Both Leslie Rands and Marjorie Eyre joined the D’Oyly Carte company more than ten years ago as choristers and 
understudies, Now they play principal roles. Here they are as ‘‘Archibald Grosvener’’ and ‘‘Lady Angela’ in Patience. 





Margaret Sullavan, with a round trip ticket from Hollywood, but originally of 
Broadway, stars in Stage Door by Edna Ferber and George S. Kaufman 
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Otto Hulett, Barbara O’Neil, Orsin Wells in 10 Million Ghosts wherein its author, 
Sidney Kingsley, holds the mirror up to dealers in war. 
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Boris Karloff, again a mad scientist, this 
time in Gaumont-British’s ‘“The Man Who 
Lived Again’”’ 
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Four New Films 


Stars and Stories 
Keep on Coming 


EITHER storm, presidential elec- 
tions, nor navy races stop 
Hollywood’s eternal cameras. The 
civilization on the Coast 
exists in its own world, 
with its own seasons, and 
own laws. Out of the stu- 
dios come these four new 
features, one with glamor- 
ous English star, Merle 
Oberon caught in the rifle- 
fire of an Irish revolt; an- 
4 other with the chief boogy- 
, man of the cinema, Boris 
Karloff, doing a thriller in an 
English accent; a third with 
Mr. Clark Gable quitting the 
boudoirs for the prize-ring; and 
last, the latest celluloid Adonis, 
Errol Flynn as a Captain of the 
27th Lancers who rode into Mr. 
Tennyson’s immortal Valley of 
Death with cannons right, left, 
and in front of them. All in all, a 
full diet to put on your film bill 
of fare these winter nights com- 
ing around now. 






Clark Gable as the heavyweight slugger 
of Warner Bros.’s ‘‘Cain and Mabel”. . . 


Merle Oberon, starring in Samuel Goldwyn’s 

production of ‘‘Love Under Fire,’’ a drama 

set against the background of the Irish rebel- 

lion. . . An English importation, Miss Oberon 

has rapidly become one of the top-rank stars 
of the American screen... 
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Errol Flynn who charges into the Val- 

ley of Death in the film story of ‘‘The 

Charge of the Light Brigade,” Warner- 
First National's spectacle . . . 
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Wide World 


Children these days lose little time in learning horsemanship and 

some of them can ride with confidence soon after they learn to 

walk. Little Thayer Ferguson proudly holds a cup he won for his 
skill 





International 


Pretty Patsy Wing sits her horse like a veteran little horsewoman... 
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Wide World 


Alan C. Lea is not three years old yet, but it won’t be long before 
he is saddle-hard from Long Island horse shows 





international 


International 


Billy Brokaw takes his cap off to no one of his 
Isabel Brewster, a capable young rider, soon will age, in competing in children’s horsemanship 
be taking the jumps with the best of them classes 
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Speed and grace 


VEN in such widely contrasting 
E sports as wrestling and tennis, 
there are those things which are 
common to all sports, and which 
make all champions kin. There is the 
will to win, as expressed by the tense 
muscles and straining features of 
“Strangler” Lewis, there is deter- 
mination and fight as expressed by 
the flashing legs of dainty Kay 
Stammers as she exerts all her 
strength in racing after a bounding 
tennis ball. And there is agility and 
rhythm, without which there is no 
perfection. 
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Miss Stammers on the run 


International 
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International 


Twinkling toes 


RACE, speed, spirit and _ skill: 
G these are necessary possessions 
of any successful athlete, whether 
man or woman, hockey player or 
swimmer, wrestler or tennis player. 
They are applied in different ways in 
different sports, with victory the ul- 
timate goal in all sports. The thick, 
heavy muscles of “Strangler” Lewis 
which could crush a man to death, 
are matched by the rippling, steel- 
like muscles of the tennis star which 
enable her to jump a little higher 
and run a little faster than her op- 
ponents. 
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If those two pupils in the back of 
the room will stop their argument 
about the Rockne and Warner sys- 
tems, our football class will come to 
order and the professor will begin the 
day’s lesson, which in the text book 
is called “Carry the Ball Away from 
the Play,” or “Why Johnnie Never 
Made that Extra Yard.” 

The first thing the class must learn 


in this lesson is that no football player “7 —- = ee ee ee Wide World ; 
ever straight-armed a tackler with Dick Tuckey of Manhattan might do well to shift that ball to the other arm as John Labas } 
| 











the hand in which he carried the ball. of St. Bonaventure looms up on the port side. He didn’t though, and Labas made the tackle 


It just can’t be done, and a quick 
glance at the pictures will prove it, in 
case anyone doubts the professor’s 
word. The next thing to learn is that 
it is practically impossible to straight- 
arm a man with the left hand when 
he is trying to tackle you from the 
right side. Perhaps some people can 
do this, but you’ll have to try it after 
school, not now. 

All of which brings us down to the 
fundamental rule, which every foot- 
ball player should have learned at his 
mother’s knee, that the ball should 
be carried away from the play: on 
a run to the right, carry the ball in 
the right arm, and vice-versa. A very 
simple rule it is, and if all you pupils 
would follow it, you would make life 
easier for your coaches and you’d pre- 
vent fumbles. 

Class is dismissed. Now what was 
that fellow saying about the Rockne 
system? 








Arneson, University of San Francisco, decides to ‘‘tackle the ball,” which he 
could not do if Locke, St. Mary’s University of Texas, carried it in his left arm 











Wide World 





Dave Davie, of Southern California, tries a 


criss-cross straight arm”’ during the Oregon international 


State game but finds it can’t be done. You Manny Gomez of Santa Clara finds himself surrounded by Stanford Indians and doesn’t know quite what 
should carry the ball on the other side, Dave to do. We suggest, Manny, that you shift the ball to the left and start some Straight-arm scalping 
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HOW TO PLAY: 


Table Tennis 





This is just one of the 
many possible grips a 
player may use 


YS 
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In “‘killing’’ high bouncers, 
throw caution to the winds 
and hit the ball hard 








Photos from Pete Smith's Specialty, *‘Table Tennis’’ 


Coleman Clark, high ranking player, and his pretty partner are seen in action during a game. They are keep- 
ing the ball as low as possible as it crosses the net because high bouncing balls are easy to ‘‘kill.’’ 


from TENNIS, a fine indoor game 
for cool fall evenings, can be 
played by anyone with a dining room 
table, a net, a ball, two rackets and a 
friend willing to become an opponent. 

Many people fail to get the maxi- 
mum enjoyment out of table tennis. 
Instead of developing their game by 
concentrating on their weak points, 
they try for decisive victories when- 
ever they play, relying upon those 
strokes in which they excel. Confi- 
dence and excellence in any shot can 
be gained only by practicing that 
shot. 

To develop into a good player it is 
best not to play against the same 
friend all the time. More can be 
learned by losing to more experi- 
enced players than by defeating the 
same old set-up every time you play. 

A good player always tries to out- 
euess his opponent and to put Eng- 
lish or spin on the ball. By keeping 
an opponent off balance and by re- 
fusing to play to his strong strokes, 
a steady player often can defeat a 
flashy, erratic player who caters to 
the gallery, if any, by attempting too 
many spectacular shots. 

Spin is imparted to the ball by 
drawing the racket across it when 
executing the stroke. This motion is 
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Parker Brothers, Inc. 





Here Mr. Clark is in cor- 
rect position for a back- 
hand shot 


Parker Brothers, Inc. 


Here Mr. Clark goes expert 
on us. First he shows how a 
champion, while sitting down, 
can make those baffling off- 
the-side shots which with be- 
ginners are merely luck. Then 
he catches in his mouth a ball 
with plenty of spin on it 


more important than the forward 
motion of the racket, and once it is 
mastered a player will find his reper- 
toire of strokes increased consider- 
ably. By meeting the ball with a 
downward chopping stroke, a low 
bounce with a tantalizing spin will 
result. Drawing the racket upward 
and backward at the moment of con- 
tact will impart backspin and delay 
the bounce. It’s the twist of the wrist 
that counts. 

Some players develop into half-vol- 
leyers and thus miss a lot of fun. A 
half-volleyer is one who “picks up” 
and returns the ball at the instant it 
strikes his court, by holding his racket 
at right angles to the table. As a 
defensive move the half-volley is all 
right, but too much concentration on 
it can take interest from the game. 

Table tennis is, or should be, an 
active game. A player who remains 
rooted to the same spot and restricts 
all his action to his arms might just 
as well spend his time in an easy 
chair. Change your position to meet 
each drive properly; run backward, if 
necessary, to meet the ball as it de- 
scends and to strike it when its force 
has been spent; “open up” the game 
and you’ll have fun and exercise, 
which after all is the reason for the 
game’s existence. 
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A player should hold the 
racket with the grip he 
finds most comfortable 





fe 


This forehand stroke will 
connect with the ball as 
it descends to table level 
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HE oyster season has been on for 

nearly two months now, to the 
crackle of shells and the hiss of the 
casserole. Here are four recipes; 
three brand-new, and one, Oysters 
Rockefeller, a tried and true favorite 
up and down the avenues. 


Oyster Salad 


24 oysters, 4 cups of diced celery, 
mayonnaise, paprika. 

Boil the oysters in their own liquor 
for five minutes, drain, place on ice 
until chilled. Mix with mayonnaise 
and celery, sprinkle with paprika 
and season to taste. Serve on lettuce. 
This recipe serves four. 








A Wampus baby star samples an oyster stew— 


cooked in Hollywood no less! 


Oyster Rolls 


, cup butter, 6 hard rolls, 1 cup 
top milk, % tsp. nutmeg, \% tsp. 
powdered thyme, 1 pint oysters, 2 
tsp. lemon juice, 6 anchovy fillets. 

Melt the butter. Remove the 
crumbs from inside the rolls, and 
brush them inside and outside with 
some of the melted butter, and heat 
in a moderate oven, about 350 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. To the remaining 
butter add the milk, the crumbs from 
the rolls, and the seasonings. Stir 
over a low fire until the mixture is 
thick and creamy. Add drained 
oysters and lemon juice, and cook 
over a low fire until the edges of the 
oysters curl. Fill hot roll shells with 
this mixture, and garnish with 
anchovies and parsley. 


Oysters with Cole Slaw 


For each service, use 34 cup of 
highly seasoned cole slaw. Cut cab- 
bage may be mixed with mayonnaise, 
Russian dressing, or boiled dressing. 
Make a bed of cole slaw on a salad 
plate. On this arrange oysters, al- 
ternating with strips of green pepper 
or pimiento. Garnish with cut lemon 
and serve as a first course. The great 
advantage of this recipe is that it 
allows the busy housewife to cope 
with the problem of the uncooked, 
“shucked” oyster, quickly and easily. 


Oysters Rockefeller 


2 dozen medium-sized oysters, 1 
tbsp. chopped onion or shallot, 2 
tbsp. chopped parsley, 2 tbsp. butter, 
salt, pepper, paprika, % cup cooked 
spinach, 1% cup bread crumbs. 

Remove oysters from shells, plac- 








ing them on a towel or napkin. Wash 
deep shells and fill each with an 
oyster. Mix onion or shallot and 
parsley with half the butter and 
spread on the oysters. Season with 
salt, pepper and paprika. Top with 
finely chopped spinach and bread 
crumbs. Dot with remaining butter 
and brown in a hot oven for about 
ten minutes. Serve with quartered 
lemons. 


Good hunting! These four tested 
and filling dishes will see you far on 
your road towards Thanksgiving. 
May the gods of the pantry give you 
joy. And don’t thank me, thank the 
Oyster Institute. 
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Not Too Narrow... Not 


“‘He’s not dead,” | said, ‘‘he’s breathing”’ 


Too Deep 


A Novel by RICHARD SALE 


Illustrated by Eric Godal 


Louis Benet looked around fran- 
tically. “Not in here, please, not in 
here,” he said. “I couldn’t stand that. 
Not in here. Over the side.” I remem- 
ber that impressed me deeply at the 
time—the fact that a brute could 
really be bothered by seasickness. 

“You go to hell,’ Weiner replied 
weakly. “I’ll get sick where I damn 
please. Leave me alone!” 

The mast was creaking like the 
bones of an old man. The canvas 
Slapped in staccato bursts like gun- 
fire. Up by the jib a stray piece of 
canvas was dancing crazily. The 
boom had swung out to port, giving 
more main sail area to the gale, and 
with the increase the sloop lurched 
dangerously. 

I said: “Verne!” 

.* No answer. I peered, could see his 
big bulk by the tiller. 

“Verne!” 

Benet asked fearfully: 
what’s the matter?” 

I said: “It’s the mast—it won’t 
stand the strain—listen to it! The 
main sail will go in a second.” I 
cupped my hands. “Verne, for God’s 
sake!” 

Verne finally said: “Mind 
tongue! You’ll be all right.” 

“It’s the mast!” I said. “We've got 
to shorten sail.” 

“It stays there. Mind your tongue, 
damn you!” 

“We're capsizing, you fool. We're 
capsizing! The mast is going to go, 
and the sails. Listen to it!” 

Verne didn’t answer. 

I called: “Weiner!” 

“What the hell do you want now?” 

“Lower the mainsail! We’ll capsize 
if you don’t. Haul it down! Penning- 
ton—help him.” 

“T’m sick,” Weiner said. 

“Never mind that! Pennington?” 

“All right,” Pennington said. 

Together they grasped the hal- 
yard and loosened it from the cleat. 
Then they slacked it off; but the 
rings on the.sail stuck against the 
mast. Telez stood up and climbed 


“Doctor— 


your 
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If You Missed the First Chapters, Start Novel Here 


(Synopsis of First Two Installments) 


A thief named Moll and nine associates 
have perfected plans for their escape from 
the prison of St. Pierre. The story is told 
by Dr. LaSalle, who was sent up for per- 
forming an illegal operation. He and an 
eleventh man, Cambredu, reach the ap- 
pointed destination, a beach north of the 
prison, after miles of stumbling through 
dense, malarial jungle. There they find 
Moll, lying unconscious from the bite of 
a fer-de-lance. It is dark. The doctor and 
Cambreau give Moll rough medical atten- 
tion, but Cambreau predicts that Moll is 
going to die. 

Telez, the smuggler, arrives. He has 
been wounded in the shoulder, in a hand- 
to-hand fight with the murderer Verne, 
who has been chasing through the jungle 
after him and DuFond, a putty-faced weak- 
ling convicted of petty larceny. After Telez 
comes Flaubert, a pathological exile, hys- 
terical with terror from an encounter with 
the German sadist Weiner. 

The doctor calms him, and they go to 
sleep, the doctor dreaming fitfully of Cam- 
breau caressing the snake that bit Moll. 
He wakes to find Moll still unconscious. 
Weiner strides up to the little group on 
the beach, bullies Flaubert, and fights with 
the doctor, announcing that since Mol! is 
out of commission he, Weiner, will be 
dictator. 

While the doctor is arguing with Wein- 
er, a shout is raised from the other end 
of the beach. Benet, indicted for venal 
criminality, has appeared, and he signals 
them to the boat, a twenty-foot sloop, 
which Cambreau has found in the bushes. 
Telez and LaSalle carry Moll to the boat 
and in it they find Pennington, the tuber- 
cular American professor, sitting. Weiner 
objects strongly to having Moll’s weight in 
the boat, and while he and Cambreau are 


the mast to them while we hauled 
in the main sheet. When he reached 
them he wrapped one leg around the 
mast and threw his weight against 
the sail, endeavoring to drag it down. 
The sail began to fall. The sloop 
stopped lurching as the canvas 
shortened, but still leaned slightly. 

“Tt’s down,” Weiner said. “And a 
damn good job too! My hands are 
skinned raw.” 

“Furl it. Lash the boom!” 

“I’m doing it,” Pennington said. 


arguing, and Cambreau’s strange, quiet 
power is subduing Weiner’s animosity, out 
of the woods comes Verne, red-headed and 
sweating, followed by a native woman 
“Hello, you gutless lugs,’’ he says, and 
asks where Moll is. Discovering him lying 
senseless in the bottom of the boat, he 
assumes leadership of the group, until he 
meets Cambreau, a stranger to him. In 
a battle of brute strength against the 
grave force of unearthly wisdom, Cambreau 
forces Verne to leave the negress behind 
and arranges things in the boat to suit 
himself. They set off. 

Moll died with the twilight, regaining 
consciousness long enough to stare at Cam- 
breau and whisper, ‘‘Not you! . . . Not 
you!”’ 

The next day in the morning, in the in- 
tense heat,. Weiner persecutes Flaubert 
until the latter lapses into semi-conscious- 
ness. In the afternoon, Telez and Verne 
have a snarling, dangerous fight and all 
the men nearly lose their lives. Cambreau 
stays apart, and later the doctor talks to 
him about death, about what happened to 
Moll . . . Cambreau seems to have some 
fund of knowledge and power which the 
doctor cannot understand. 

Dawn brings a gray day and a swelling 
sea. The sloop pitches more and more. 
Pennington, amazingly, looks better than 
he ever has. He and LaSalle and Cambreau 
continue the discussion of the night be- 
fore. ‘‘What dies? Tell me what dies?”’, 
the doctor asks, and cannot understand 
Cambreau’s answer. 

The waves increase in violence. The 
sail endangers the men in the boat, and 
the motion pitches them with bruising 
violence against the sides. ‘“‘My God!” 
moans Weiner, ‘“‘don’t this ever stop? I'm 
getting sick!” 


“Oh,” Weiner groaned. “I’m going 
to be sick!” 

Pennington called to me: 
seasick, doctor.” 

“We can’t do anything about that,” 
I said. 

Simultaneously the sound of a 
faint explosion came from some- 
where in the stern, and DuFond’s 
young high voice rang out in a stri- 
dent scream filled with terror. 

Louis Benet leaned forward and 
tugged at my leg. He said: “It was 


“He’s 


DuFond—DuFond!” 

I stood up, my legs locked around 
the thwart on which I had been sit- 
ting, and peered astern; but I 
couldn’t see a thing. It was raining 
now, in sudden gusts, the drops hit- 
ting us like bullets and bringing with 
them a thick gloomy mist. I yelled: 
“Telez! Jesus Telez!” to the Span- 
iard. 

“Si! Si!” His voice was taut and 
far away, and it floated forward to 
me fantastically from the sheets of 
rain which hid him from my sight. 

“What’s happened?” 

“El perro peludo!” 

DuFond screamed again, this time 
intelligibly: “He’s gone! He’s gone!” 

“Verne’s overboard!” Weiner yelled 
at me. 

There was nothing to do. Verne 
was gone. No man could have: lived 
in that sea. We couldn’t go back. 
We couldn’t even attempt to best 
that gale with oars. They’d have 
snapped in the locks. We could never 
have found him. I couldn’t even see 
Jesus Telez in the stern. How could 
we have found Verne then, hidden 
not only by the wall of the rain but 
also by the mountains of ocean?” 


Telez passed the word along 
through Weiner. He couldn’t yell 
loudly enough to be heard at the 
bow. Weiner leaned over and told me 
what had happened. 

It was the mainsail. Verne had 
been tugging with one hand at the 
leach of the mainsail to help bring 
it down, and steering with the other 
while he cursed the storm. 

But a sudden gust filled the sail 
and the flailing canvas enveloped 
Verne as it fell. Verne, terrified by 
this, tore at it with both his hands, 
releasing the tiller as he did so. Then 
everything seemed to go against 
him. 

The sail covered him. A wave hit 
the stern, swung the tiller hard 
against his side, the stern leaped up 
and Verne—his body traveling with 
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the impetus of the blow from the 
tiller—catapulted over the side and 
into the water. Telez said he did not 
even see him land. The night and 
the ocean and the wind and the rain 
ate him alive. 

Through all this Cambreau sat at 
the bow facing forward, his eyes 
fixed on the giant crests which came 
up under the bowsprit and rolled on 
and away; his hair blowing freely 
despite its wetness; his face shining 
somehow as the spray whipped over 
it. 

The gloom of the storm had faded 
now into the blackest night I ever 
saw, black and thick and tangible, 
loud with the sound of wind and 
rain and roaring sea. 

None of us slept. 
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The next day was just as bad. 
No sun, no daylight, only a blanket 
of murk, pierced by jagged bolts of 
lightning while the splitting bass of 
the thunder made us vibrate right 
down to our heels. No more riding 
the thwarts. Too high. You couldn’t 
hang on. We all climbed down and 
lay on the floor boards, soaked with 
the filthy bilge water which slopped 
to and fro with the muscle-rending 
roll of the sloop. Weiner became ter- 
ribly sick. So did Telez. Pennington, 
his face close to mine, said: “I have 
just realized how insignificant a man 
can be...” Louis Benet’s eyes rolled. 
His skin was dark-green now; fear 
had drained the blood from it. Flau- 
bert did not wail any more. He 
couldn’t open his mouth. The bilge 
water stopped that. DuFond looked 
like a drowned rat, his face whiter 
than the whites of Benet’s eyes. 
Cambreau lay with his eyes closed. 
I stared at the serenity of his face. 

Sometimes there were lightning 
bolts that we could not see. We could 
just catch their flare, quick ruddy 
blossomings of brilliant light, and 
the thunder far away, muttering as 
it came down. The seas were enor- 
mous and the wind a nightmarish 
blast which shook the fighting sloop 
with awful shudders from stem to 
stern. 

We had kept the jib up in order 
to give the boat her head, but not 
for long. A dull boom told us when 
it blew out, and when it went, it 
went so thoroughly that not a shred 
remained. It was ripped away bodily, 
every inch of its canvas, and where 
it disappeared to we never knew, be- 
cause when we looked up, all we 
could see was the empty triangle of 
rope which had contained it although 
the echo of its explosive departure 
still rang in our ears. 

I knew what a gale was now. It 
was a world of hostile ocean gone 
suddenly and violently mad. 

I prayed that night for the first 
time in twelve years. 
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Next morning, I found that the 
ocean could be a hypocrite. The 
mountains of water had vanished. 
There were only the choppy waves 
and erratic swells, not steep at all, 
and no white-caps. After a few hours 
of cloudiness, the sun broke through 
the mist and made the ocean look 
still more harmless. Compared to the 
night before, everything seemed 
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peaceful and gentle. You could al- 
most see the ocean gloating with 
satisfaction, smacking its lips with 
the taste of Verne. I shivered. I 
wasn’t glad that Verne was dead. 
That was an awful way to go. 

We had lost our food and water 
as we discovered when DuFond lifted 
his furtive eyes and said: “Can I 
have my swallows? I’m thirsty.” 

“Sure,” I said. 

“Where the hell do you get that 
stuff?” Weiner barked at me impor- 
tantly. “I’m in charge now and you'll 
all damn well do what I say, under- 
stand?” 

“Are you the dictator again?” I 
asked. 

“You heard me,” he said. 

“Moll had to die first in order for 
you to be dictator,” I said. “Then 
Verne had to die. Why weren’t you 
dictator when Verne was alive?” 

“You shut your mouth!” he said, 
snapping. 

I said: “I didn’t see you doing any 
dictating when Verne was here.” 

“T wasn’t afraid of Verne,” he said. 
“You heard me tell him where to go. 
Verne didn’t have the guts of'a 
louse. You heard me tell him where 
to go all right.” 

“He couldn’t hurt you way back in 
the stern,” I said. 

“T told him. And I’m telling you.” 
Weiner pulled down his lips and 
tried to: look tough. 

I laughed harshly. “All right. 
You’re the dictator. Hail Weiner!” 

“Cut that out!” he said balefully. 

“You weren’t doing much dictating 
last night,” I said. “Can’t a dictator 
dictate when he’s seasick?” 

“You damn quack,” Weiner said. 
“When we get ashore, I'll beat your 
brains in!” 

I asked evenly: “Why wait until 
we get ashore?” 

“Shut your trap! Hear me?” 

“Go on,” I said wearily. “Dictate 
the boy into a drink of water.” 

“He’ll drink when I say _ s0,” 
Weiner said. 

“Then don’t say so,” Pennington 
said in a low voice. “The keg is gone; 
so is the food.” 

They’d been swept overboard some- 
time during the night. I remember 
seeing them before darkness. They 
must have been pitched out or 
washed overboard. Anyway, they 
were gone. None of us would get a 
drink of water. 

This crushed DuFond. He pulled 
at his throat and quietly retreated to 
his thwart in the stern. He was 
afraid now, more than before. A ring 
of hostility surrounded him. He could 
feel it. No Verne, no protection. He 
was on his own and he didn’t like 
it. He was afraid. 

Telez held the tiller. A brisk wind 
filled the canvas and pushed us on. 
We didn’t know where we were at 
all. The compass had been smashed 
to pieces. We steered by the sun, 
heading west with the wind abeam 
which filled our only sail—the main- 
sail—with its breath. 

Weiner was flabbergasted. He was 
as hungry and as thirsty as the rest 
of us and he didn’t like being dic- 
tator of a crew that lacked food and 
water. Regarding us all warily he 
said: “All right now, men, we’ll get 
along. Don’t worry about the water. 
We'll be reaching land soon now and 
we'll get some more.” 


“You don’t believe that,” Cambreau 
said. 

I looked at him. He had turned 
around from his seat in the bow and 
watched Weiner with quiet eyes. In 
the stern, Telez’s lips moved sound- 
lessly and I saw him cross himself. 

Weiner tried to avoid Cambreau’s 
eyes. “Don’t tell me what I believe. 
We'll get water. You heard me.” 

“You don’t believe it,” said Cam- 
breau. “You’re saying that because 
you’re afraid we won't.” 

“I’m not!” 

“Yes, you are,’ Cambreau said. 

“I’m not, damn it, I’m not!” 

Cambreau sighed. “Poor Weiner,” 
he said softly. “Blustering to bluff 
his own fear. Blustering to bluff the 
men around him. Blustering and 
blustering because it hurts to be a 
failure.” 

Weiner stared at him. 

“Yes,” Cambreau said, “it hurts 
to be a failure. When you know your- 
self that you are a failure, it hurts. 
So bluster, and make your comrades 
afraid of you, and then they’ll think 
you the man of strength which you 
know you are not.” 

Weiner looked very pallid. 

‘Don’t worry,’ Cambreau 
finally. “We'll get water.” 

“Will we? Will we?” DuFond asked 
before he realized he had spoken 
and when he heard his own voice, 
he covered his mouth and cringed 
back, afraid of rebuke. 

“How can you tell?” Weiner asked 
suddenly. 

“We'll have water 
Cambreau said. “We 
reach Trinidad today. 
island soon.” 

“Trinidad!” Weiner exclaimed. 

‘Is that French?” Benet asked 
anxiously. 

I said: “It’s British.” 

“We can’t stop there,” Benet said. 
“They'll capture us and send us back! 
It’s the same as their Guiana! They 
send you back from there.” 

“They won’t send you back,” Cam- 
breau said. 

Weiner asked warily: “Who are you 
anyway? How can you know all 
this?” 

“That man is a devil,” Telez said 
from the stern. “He knows every- 
thing. He knows things he has not 
seen or heard. He made Moll die and 
he made Verne die. He is a devil.” 

He spoke in Spanish which nobody 
understood but Pennington and my- 
self. 

Pennington said to Telez: “No, no, 
es un angele.” 

“Un diablo. Le sapo. Es un diablo!” 

Pennigton looked at me. “How can 
a man be so blind?” 

Telez crossed himself when Cam- 
breau laughed. 

“Pardon me,” Benet said presently, 
coking his greasy face humbly to one 
side and lifting his left shoulder 
slightly, “but you are sure about 
Trinidad? The British are likely to 
return convicts.” 

“I’m certain,’ Cambreau 
“They won’t send ws back.” 

“You see,” Benet said, rubbing his 
hands gingerly, “I once knew an ace 
at the colony who made an escape 
and reached the free soil of Ven- 
ezuela. And right there, with free- 
dom in his grasp, he ran into some 
British blacks from the Guiana and 
they ,captured him and sent him 
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back. The British are very exacting 
when it comes to extradition. But if 
you’re sure——” 

“I’m sure,” Cambreau repeated. 

“Well then I suppose it’s all right,” 
Benet agreed smoothly. “Of course 
you understand that I am not at- 
tempting to make myself unneces- 
sarily the complainer of this party, 
nor do I intend to make you think 
that I am trying to dictate to any 
one, but the thought of Trinidad dis- 
turbed me a trifle. We’ve come so 
far, you see, and I would hate to be 
taken and be returned at this point 
when I have just reached the chance 
where I can begin my new life again. 
That was always my dream, you 
know, to begin again and wipe out 
the memories of the strange condi- 
tion which brought me into the col- 
ony. All these years, I waited and 
saved and now that life is opening 
its doors to me again and I have 
the golden opportunity to start it 
anew without the handicap of my 
past, I am very anxious to do so 
and to prove that I can be as good 
and upright a citizen as any other 
man despite——” 

“What the hell got into Benet?” 
Weiner said, amazed. “Listen to him 
chatter! He runs on like an old 
biddy. He’s been vaccinated with a 
phonograph needle!” 

Benet looked pained. “That’s very 
unkind of you,” he said. “I was only 
ascertaining whether or not it was 
safe for us to put in at Trinidad. I 
was thinking of you and the others, 
just as much as I was of myself. The 
fact that my fears led me to talk too 
much——” 

Weiner laughed and slapped his 
leg. “Listen to him. He’s a regular 
cabinet officer. He should make po- 
litical speeches. He doesn’t even have 
to take a breath . . . Go on, Louis, 
go on, tell us some more about this 
new and righteous life that you’re 
going to live. We want to hear some 
more, don’t we, boys? Louis Benet is 
going to be upright and start life 
all over again with a clean record!” 

Benet flushed and his eyes looked 
guilty. “That’s very unkind——” 

“To the little girls?” Weiner said 
quickly. Then he roared with laugh- 
ter. “Oh, this is funny, this is good! 
Louis is going to be a saint! Saint 
Louis Benet and his new life!” 

“That’s very unkind,” Benet said. 
“I’m not going to be a saint. But I’m 
going to lead a new respectable life. 
I’m a changed man, that’s all. You 
don’t know how I’ve changed.” 

Weiner stopped laughing and 
stared at Benet. “You don’t really 
believe that, do you?” 

“I’m changed,” Benet said, rub- 
bing his hands. “You can’t under- 
stand how much I’ve changed.” 

“Listen,” Weiner said evenly, shak- 
ing his finger at Benet. “There’s only 
one way to change a man like you 
and that’s by——” 

“Don’t say it!” Benet cried. His 
eyes widened and he _ shuddered. 
“Don’t! That’s an awful thing to 
say——” 

“It’s the God’s honest truth,” 
Weiner said baldly. “And you know 
it!” 
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“Land!” 

The sloop careened as we all jerked 
around to see. Telez stood up in the 
stern, holding the tiller with his 
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knee. It was DuFond who had cried 
out. He stood’ erect, pointing his arm 
dead ahead at the horizon. 

“Where?” Weiner asked, peering 
intently. “I don’t see a damn thing 
but water!” 

“Tt’s ahead!” DuFond said. “Straight 
ahead! See there!” 

“I see, I ste,” Flaubert cackled. 
“Yes, yes, yes! Land ahead! Oh, how 
happy I am! Rudolph is saved! Poor 
Rudolph is happy to be saved!” 

“Shut up, you bug,” Weiner said. 
“T can’t see it yet. Whereabouts?” 

“T can’t see it,” Benet said. “I can’t 
see it at all.” 

“T can,’ said Pennington. “But it’s 
like smoke.” 

“T can see it,” I exclaimed sud- 
denly. “It’s not smoke. It’s like a 
peninsula. It’s jutting out there like 
a finger. It’s green. I can see it!” 

Cambreau chuckled. 

“Can you see it?” I asked. 

“Yes, it’s Galera Point. I’ve seen 
it for the last ten minutes.” 

“Galera Point?” 

“Yes,” he said. “The northeast tip 
of Trinidad. If you look to the north 
when we pass it, you’ll be able to see 
Tobago. All the Windward Islands 
run in a string up there. We’ve got to 
pass the Galera. We’ve got to skirt 
the northern end of the island en- 
tirely until we reach a strait known 
as the Dragon’s Mouth. We'll pass 
through there and you’ll see Vene- 
zuela on the right when we do.” 

“Why so?” 

“Well, you see, we’ve got to reach 
the Bay of Paria in order to dock in 
Port of Spain. That’s where we're 
going—to Port of Spain.” 

“IT know,” I said. “Then what were 
you chuckling at?” 

He smiled. “I was chuckling at 
you.” 

“Why?” 

“Don’t you know yet?” he asked. 

“No, or else I wouldn’t ask.” 

“But it’s like you to ask, even 
when you do know a thing,” he said. 
“You're a very inconsistent man. You 
can remember the oddest things. You 
can tell me—if I were to ask you— 
every painful materialization which 
you saw on Moll as the result of that 
bite. You always remember pain and 
disease and imperfection and dis- 
cord. But when you see perfection 
and harmony, you cannot recognize 
it.” 

“I have never seen perfection,” I 
said. “And as for harmony, I see that 
in you.” 

“Really, 
that?” 

“Yes.” 

“And in yourself perhaps?” 

“Not in myself,” I said. “Harmony? 
Not while I own this body.” 


then you have noticed 


He smiled. “You mean your 
hernia.” 

“Yes.” 

“And your eyesight?” 

“Yes.” 


“One night within the month,” he 
Said, “you’ll lose that truss and lose 
it forever.” 

“How can that happen?” I asked. 
“Do you mean it? Am I going to 
get this wretched thing patched?” 

“Yes.” 

“An operation? 
where?” 

“At sea,”*he said. 

“And who is going to operate?” I 
asked dryly. 
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“Vou.” 

I felt bitter. “I thought you meant 
it. You’ve been bating me. How can 
I operate on myself? Hernia is a 
major operation.” 

“All operations are the same,” 
Cambreau said. “This one will be 
your own triumph. There’ll be no 
scalpel. There will only be your own 
thought. And you'll be healed.” 

“Healed by thought?” I asked and 
shook my head. “That’s a beautiful 
speech, though the project is utterly 
and humanly impossible.” 

“I made no mention of the word 
humanly,” he said. 

“It is impossible!” I said. 

Turning to the prow he pulled me 
close to him and pointed. “There is 
Galera Point.” 
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“A man cannot be very near 
sighted,” he said, “when he can make 
out a point of land against a stretch 
of sea all of fifteen miles away.” 

“Don’t be foolish,” I said, “with my 
glasses, I can see—” I raised my 
hand to my face to adjust them and 
I stopped speaking instantly. 

My glasses weren’t there. 

“Yesterday afternoon,’ he said, 
“they were pulled off your face in 
the storm. You didn’t know it.” 

I took my hand down from my 
face slowly. 

“You can see,” he asked. “Can’t 
you?” 

“Yes,” I replied. 

“How far can you see now?” 

“Farther,” I said quietly, “than 
Galera Point.” 





! sat on the pier for a long time. . . . 


“T know, I know,” I said. “I can 
see it.” 

“Tt is fifteen miles away.” 

“What of it?” I asked. 

“Doctor,” he said, “what did you 
suffer in your eyes?” 

“Acute myopia,” I said. “And I still 
do suffer. Nearsightedness. I had it 
from childhood. I was as blind as a 
bat until I got my spectacles.” 

He sighed and patted my shoulder. 
“This time,” he said, “I have helped 
you. You had to be helped. Next time, 
you will have to help yourself.” 

I frowned. 

“what are you talikng about?” I 
asked curiously. 


“Why don’t you thank me?” 

I said: “You may have done this 
for me, but I know that you aren’t 
the one to be thanked.” 

“This is more than I expected.” 

The continent was shaping itself 
slowly as we blew down on it from 
the east. 


PART TWO 


Dig not too narrow, not too deep, 
that I may come forth. 


1 


eer oF Spain. The waterfront was 
quiet and industrious. The city 
liked it. 


was clean. I Macadam 


streets, automobiles, and fresh white 
buildings. It was very hot. I could 
feel the difference the moment we 
tied up and the wind dropped. It 
made you sweat. The place where we 
docked was pretty deserted and the 
pier itself rotten and small. There 
was a man standing on the pier 
when we pulled in and dropped the 
sail. Icalled: “Do you own this pier?” 

“No,” he said. 

“Ts it all right if we tie up here?” 
I asked. 

“Sure,” he _ said. 
Everybody uses it.” 

“Thanks,” I said. 

We furled the sail and then we 
made the boat fast against the 
creaking logs that supported the 
pier. It was low tide, and we were far 
down below the level of the pier. We 
left the lines fairly taut for the rise 
in tide and then we climbed up a 
small ladder to the top of the pier. 

It was good to feel earth under 
foot again but I swayed a little be- 
cause I was so used to the motion of 
the sloop. I was hungry. I wanted 
something to eat and had my money 
ready. We had all got our money 
ready long before we landed. When 
we scattered, I said: ‘“We’d better be 
back at the boat together by to- 
night.” 

“That’s right,” Weiner said. “Back 
here tonight to talk things over. But 
I tell you one thing. I’ll be damned 
if I ever get in that tub again. This 
place looks all right to me.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

“It’s none of your business,” he 
said, “but if I like this place enough, 
I’m staying here. The hell with fight- 
ing a sea like yesterday. I’ve had my 
bellyful of that stuff. I’m free, un- 
derstand? We’ve made it. Dry land. 
From now on, we’re on our own.” 

“All right,” I said. “That’s your af- 
fair.” ‘ 

He departed with an energetic 
step. DuFond followed him without 
a word, shadowing his heels. 

Telez said: “I’ll be back at the 
boat. I’m not going to stay here.” 

“All right,” I said. I looked at 
Pennington. “How about you?” 

“I don’t know what’s going to hap- 
pen to me,” he replied. “Perhaps I’ll 
be back at the boat. Perhaps not. 
There’s an American ship in the har- 
bor. I saw her as we came in. I’m 
going to try and get aboard her.” 

“You haven’t any passport,” I said. 

“No matter,” he said. “I’m going to 
try. Perhaps they’ll take me.” 

Cambreau said: “They won’t take 
you,” and shook his head. 

“I’m going to try anyway,” Pen- 
nington smiled. “No harm trying.” 

“What about Flaubert?” I asked. 
“We can’t leave him run around 
loose. He’s a responsibility.” 

“Yes,” Flaubert said. “I’m all alone! 
I can’t be left all alone! I’ll be afraid 
all alone! Poor Rudolph, nobody 
cares about you...” 

“T’ll take care of you,” I said. 

“No,” Cambreau said. “I’ll take 
care of Flaubert. You go along, Flau- 
bert will be all right with me. I 
promise you.” 

Benet didn’t say anything. He 
stood rubbing his hands and his eyes 
glowed while he waited for us to fin- 
ish. Finally we agreed to come back 
to the boat that night and see what 
could be done. 

I walked into the city alone. Peo- 
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“Tt’s all right. 














ple stared at me curiously. They 
made me aware of my wretched ap- 
pearance. I had seven days’ growth 
on my face and my clothes were in 
rags. They made me feel em- 
barrassed. 

Presently I passed a barber shop, 
turned back and entered it. The bar- 
ber was sitting in one of his chairs, 
reading a newspaper. He put it down 
when he heard me, he got up and 
offered me a seat. 

When he saw me, 
“Gor!” 

“I look a mess,” I said. “I’ve been 
at sea for the last week. We had 
some rough weather.” 

“It must have been rough weather,” 
he said. 

“T’ve got to get some clothes too,” 
I said. “Can you tell me where to 
pick some up cheap? I’m a stranger 
here.” 

“Well,” he said, “there’s a place a 
few doors up the street. They have 
right fine clothes for nothing at all.” 

“Thank you,” I said. 

“Now let me see,” he said. “What’ll 
you have done?” 

“I want a shave,” I said. “And a 
shampoo. Get me all cleaned up. I’m 
a mess.” 

“You are that,” he said. “All right.” 

He went to work and shaved me 
first. My skin felt smooth and soft 
when he had finished. “You didn’t 
come in on one of them big ships, 
did you?” he asked. 

“Oh, no, just an open sloop.” 

“First time in Port of Spain?” 

ven.” 

“Bend down your head over this 
basin .. . That’s it. I’ve got to soap 
it thick ... What’d you say your last 
port of call was?” 

“I didn’t say,” I replied. “Go easy. 
That hurts.” 

“Sorry,” he said. “Your hair is 
tangled like a net. A little sloop, eh? 
You’re not one of them fellows that 
sails around the world in an open 
boat are you?” 

I said: “This was far from being a 
pleasure cruise.” 

“Oh,” he said. “Business, eh?” 

“Necessity.” 

“Say!” he exclaimed. He stood off 
and stared at me a second. “Say, you 
aren’t one of the escaped convicts 
from the Guiana?” 

I stiffened instinctively, then re- 
laxed. ‘““How did you know?” 

“T just guessed from what you 
said!” 

“T mean—how did you know that 
any convicts had escaped from the 
colony?” 

“Why, from the newspapers,” he 
said. “I was reading about it in the 
newspapers. There was quite a story, 
names and everything! Ten of you! 
Gor, I say, it takes pluck to break 
away from that hell-hole. You've got 
my best wishes.” 

“Thank you,” I said. 

“How’d you ever do it?” he asked. 

I hesitated. There was no reward 
for us now. Betrayal wouldn’t mean 
much to him. 

“We just broke away,” I said. 

“Gor!” he said. “Ten of you! It 
must have been pretty nervy of you. 
Did you all make it?” 

“There were eleven of us,” I said. 
“We lost three men.” 

“Eleven? Now that’s queer. The 
paper said ten. It gave the names. 
Not eleven.” 
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he gasped. 


“There were eleven.” 

“Eleven in a sloop!” He shook his 
head. “I’m glad I wasn’t with you. 
How many days?” 

“Five,” I replied. ‘““We struck a gale 
yesterday. We lost our food and 
water and one man. Have you ever 
been in a gale?” 

He grinned. “Not with my rheuma- 
tism!” 

“It’s something to see,” I said. 
“You never realize how unimportant 
you can be: until you ride a gale.” 

He said: “Mister, I'll be unimpor- 
tant right here on dry land. Gor, I 
don’t see how you made it. By rights 
you should all be drowned dead... 
There. That’s finished. How do you 
feel?” 

I sighed: “I feel a thousand times 
better.” 

“Well—you look a little more civil- 
ized.” He considered me and then 
grinned again. “Say, you’re not a bad 
sort. I bet you’d like a bath.” 

“That’s kind of you. I would.” 

“T’ve got a tub in the back room. 
It’s just a tub and a toilet. If you’d 
like to use it——” 

I said: ““That’s decent of you. I ap- 
preciate it. But I’d like to get some 
clean clothes too. Suppose I——” 

“Naw,” he interrupted, “Don’t you 
bother. You go in and get your bath. 
I'll run up and get you the clothes. 
Have you got any money?” 

“Oh, yes, but it’s in francs.” 

“Francs’ll do, Tll get you the 
clothes and pay for them and you 
can pay me. Let’s see... what'll 
you wear?” 

“Get me a pair of white ducks,” I 
said. “And some sort of cheap jacket. 
And a shirt. I’ll never forget this. 
You’re very kind. I take a 44 waist 
size and the trouser length should 
be 28. Thanks a lot.” 

“Ah!” he grunted, “forget it. I’ll be 
right back. You’ll find the tub in the 
back room. There’s soap\there too. I 
won’t be long .. .” 

When he came back, I was rinsing 
the soap off myself. He appeared 
with a white canvas coat, a pair of 
ducks, a white shirt, and even had a 
striped tie. He put them on a chair, 
grinning. “A royal outfit, mister, and 
it cost practically nothing. There’s a 
towel right behind you. What’s your 
name?” 

“LaSalle,” I said. “What’s yours?” 

“Berry,” he said. “John Berry.” 

“Are you English?” 

“Me English? Hell, mister, I’m as 
much a Yank as George Washing- 
ton! I was born in Ithaca, New York.” 

“T’m an American myself,” I said. 

“No!” he said. “I thought you were 
French with a name like you have!” 

“No,” I said. I got out of the tub, 
found the towel, and dried myself. 

“Say,” he said, “how about under- 
wear?” 

“T’ll get along without that. Thanks 
just the same.” I tossed the towel 
aside and picked up the truss and 
put it on. The leather had an evil 
smell, but nothing could be done 
about it. When he handed me my 
trousers, Berry said: “Awful thing, 
that. Bother you much?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“I know a man who died from it,” 
he said. 

“Lots of them do,” I said. When I 
had finished dressing I glanced at 
myself in the mirror. I looked very 
good, white, clean, and healthy, 


though a trifle thin. “This is fine. 
You’ve been more than kind, Mr. 
Berry. I’ll not forget it.” 

“Gor!” he dismissed it with a wave 
of his hand. 

“How much do I owe you?” 

“Let’s say a pound.” 

I paid him in francs, shook hands 
with him, and left with his best 
wishes. 
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I arrived at the pier shortly before 
dark. The tide had risen and the 
sloop floated higher so that I could 
have stepped aboard easily. I didn’t 
step down though. I just gave it a 
glance, not expecting to find any- 
thing. None of the others had re- 
turned. 

A man was standing on the pier. 
He had been glancing out on the bay 
when I appeared, but when he heard 
the planks creak under my weight, 
he looked up and regarded me with 
care. He was young, about twenty- 
eight and wore a white linen suit 
and a Panama hat. He had dark- 
rimmed glasses which gave him a 
ludicrously owlish aspect. He seemed 
half inclined to dismiss my presence 
altogether until I went over and 
looked at the sloop. Then he became 
interested. 

I strolled back to the street edge of 
the pier and stood there absently, 
wondering when the others would 
show up and wondering where they 
could be ... After about two min- 
utes I felt the stranger come close to 
me. Touching his hand to his Pana- 
ma he said: 

“Excuse me... 

I turned. “Yes?” 

He continued: “My name is Mere- 
dith. Roy Meredith.” 

“Hello,” I said, not too warmly. 

“I saw you looking at this sloop,” 
he_ said. “I wondered if you knew 
anything about it. I’m trying to get 
in touch with the men who own it.” 

dwhy?” I asked. 

“Well,” he said, “I’m a newspaper 
correspondent.” 

“What of it?” I asked. 

“I’m covering the story,” he said. 
“This sloop was used by ten convicts 
who escaped from the Guiana. I’d 
been hoping that they’d reach Port 
of Spain so that I could get the 
story. My news service instructed me 
not to miss it in case it broke here. 
So I posted a man on the waterfront 
and kept him in touch with small- 
boat arrivals and departures. He told 
me this afternoon that a gang of 
men arrived in this boat and that 
they looked as though they might be 
the convicts ...I didn’t really be- 
lieve I’d have the luck to find them 
putting in here. I thought sure they’d 
go north to Tobago or south to Vene- 
zuela.” 

“You sound like an American,” I 
said. 

“T am,” he said, “I’m a press cor- 
respondent. I flew down here from 
Havana when the revolution quieted 
down. I just did it on a chance. It’s a 
hell of a good yarn. The men who 
make a successful break from that 
place you can count on the fingers 
of your hands. There was a flurry 
when the story broke last week .. .” 

“My name is LaSalle,” I said. 
“Philip LaSalle. This is the right 
sloop, Mr. Meredith. I came in with 
her today.” 
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“T thought so!” he exclaimed. “You 
look all slicked up now; but the way 
you looked at the boat, I kind of felt 
you’d been with her! .. . Will you 
give me the story?” 

“All right, what do you want to 
know?” 

“Have a seat,” he said, “and wait’ll 
I get this list out.” I sat down on the 
piling and he sat next to me. He 
pulled out a piece of paper. “Let’s 
see. Ten men made the break. That 
was last Tuesday——” 

“Eleven men,” I said. 

“That’s funny,” he said. “There 
are only ten in the list of those es- 
caped. This is the official list.” 

“Read it to me.” 

“Louis Benet; Jacques DuFond; 
James Dunning; Rudolph Flaubert; 
Philip LaSalle; Henry Moll; Richard 
Pennington; Jesus Telez de la Sa- 
linas; George Verne; Carl Weiner.” 

“There’s one missing,” I said. “They 
left out Jean Cambreau.” 

“Jean Cambreau?” 

“Yes,” I said. “Cambreau was with 
us in the escape before Verne came. 
Verne, you see, forced himself in. 
He didn’t really contribute toward 
the fund which purchased this sloop. 
He followed two of the members and 
when he reached the boat, we let 
him come.” 

“You did? You let him come then?” 

“Frankly, Mr. Meredith, he as- 
sumed charge.” 

“IT see,” he said. “And that’s how 
you did it. You paid somebody for a 
boat. What then?” 

“The boat was hidden somewhere. 
We broke loose from the colony, 
found the boat and then launched 
it.” 

Meredith shook his head admir- 
ingly. “Can you tell me the name of 
the man who helped you?” 

“No,” I said. “One day he might do 
it for some one else. He couldn’t if 
his name were Known.” 

“TI understand,” Meredith said, 
grinning. “Confidences of the profes- 
sion. All I can say is, I think you all 
had a hell of a lot of nerve. I’d never 
have made it. Good God, that’s all 
jungle there, isn’t it?” 

“Tes.” 

“And did you all come through?” 

“No, Dunning never reached the 
boat. He died en route, probably 
from a heart attack. It was a stren- 
uous task, beating that jungle. He 
wasn’t in good shape.” 

“Tough,” Meredith said. “Anyone 
else?” 

“Henry Moll,” I said. “He died the 
first night at sea. He was bitten by a 
fer-de-lance just before he reached 
the beach.” 

“God!” Meredith shuddered. 

“Then there was George Verne,” I 
said. “He was swept overboard night 
before last during a gale.” 

“Holy Judas! You must have had a 
tough time! How many of you 
reached here?” 

“Bight of us,” I said. 

“But you lost three men. Three 
from ten——” 

“Eleven. You forget Jean 
breau.” 

“But that’s damned funny,” he 
said. “This is the official list. There’s 
no Cambreau on it. Are you sure he’s 
a convict?” 

“No, but he was with us’ anyhow.” 

“What was he in for?” 

“T don’t know.” 
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“Who is he? Where’s he from?” 

“T don’t know that either.” 

“Well, it’s queer,’ Meredith 
frowned. “I know this is the list. 
They wouldn’t make any mistake 
about the number of convicts miss- 
ing.” 

I said: “No, they wouldn’t do that.” 

“Took here,” he asked then, “what 
are your plans for the future?” 

“Mine?” 

“All of you.” 

I shrugged. “I wish we knew. I’m 
going on myself. Weiner wants to 
stay here. He’s had enough of the 
sea. Pennington is trying to get pas- 
sage on a boat, but I don’t think he 
will. The rest of us will probably sail 
again. I think I'll head for America. 
The chances of extradition there are 
slighter. Change my name and all 
that. The country’s big enough for 
us to elude the immigration author- 
ities.” 

“God,” he said, “you don’t mean 
anybody would be tough enough to 
send you back?” 

“It’s been done,” I said. “Benet was 
worried about you people here. The 
British have been very unkind about 
such things before in the Guiana. 
However, be a good sport. Better 
make it—destination unknown.” 

“T’ll do that,” he said. “Far be it 
from me to be instrumental in pull- 
ing you back there. What’s it like?” 

“Terrible,” I said. “Anytime you’re 
tired of living go down to the sixth 
parallel. You won’t find much to be- 
lieve in.” 

“No, thanks.” He shook his head. 
“IT don’t suppose you’d consent to a 
picture of the whole crew?” 

“No,” I said. “You might snap the 
boat. But not the crew. It will be 
hard enough to remain nonentities 
when we get where each of us is 
going.” 

“That’s right. Say, you’ve been a 
big help. This will boost my stock no 
end. Thanks a lot. I’d like to get a 
look at the others too. Have you any 
idea where they are?” 

“No,” I said. “But you come around 
tomorrow and you'll meet them 
then.” 

“All right,” he said. He walked 
across the pier and stared at the 
sloop. She was bobbing up and down, 
the mast swaying with the motion 
of the tide. “That’s not much of a 
boat. I don’t see how you made it. 
You said you ran into a storm too 
... Well, I’m damned if I know how 
you got here at all. And you’re going 
to sail again in the same tub?” 

“We’ve no other,” I said. 

“God!” he said, “That’s taking a 
chance of losing the whole works. 
Suppose the thing sank on this next 
trip after you’ve made good your es- 
cape?” 

“There’s nothing else to do,” I re- 
plied. “That’s all we have.” 

“Tell you what,” he said, “there’s a 
gang of Americans in town. They 
work here. They’re pretty good eggs 
and they’ve been reading about the 
escape and talking about the nerve 
it took. I’ll see what they can do.” 

“That’s kind of you,” I said. 
“Thanks.” 

“Tll cable my office tonight too. 
They may have a brilliant sugges- 
tion or two.” 

“Thanks.” 

“Okeh,” he said. “I’ll call it a night 
then. Orchids to you for this yarn, 
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LaSalle. I'll see you in the morning.” 
“All right,” I said. “I’ll be seeing 
you.” 
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It got dark and the stars came out 
and the city bloomed with electricity. 
I sat on the pier for a long time, 
watching the tide come in until I 
could see the top of the sloop’s gun- 
wale from right where I was. I kept 
waiting, but none of the others came 
back at all and I began to get wor- 
ried. 

After a long while, a man came 
down the waterfront street. He 
stopped in front of the pier and 
glanced down at the sloop. He nodded 
to himself, satisfied, and then walked 
out on the pier and saw me sitting 
on the piling. He wore the uniform 
of the Trinidad police. He had a 
pleasant face, and nice eyes. He 
nodded to me and said: “Good eve- 
ning.” 

“Hello,” I replied. 

“This is the convict boat, isn’t it?” 
he asked. 

“IT wouldn’t know,” I said warily. 

“I’m looking for a Dr. LaSalle,” he 
said. “Dr. Philip LaSalle.” 

“T never heard of him,” I said. 

“Now,” he said, “you don’t have to 
lie. You must have heard of him. 
You’re one of the convicts, aren’t 
you?” 

“What makes you think so?” I 
asked. 

“One of your men told me that you 
were all supposed to meet back here 
at the boat tonight. Why else are 
you here?” 

“Who told you that?” I asked. 

“A man named Louis Benet,” he 
said. 

“Where is he?’ I asked. 

“At police headquarters,” he said. 
“T want a man named Dr. LaSalle.” 

“What for?” 

“If you’re afraid that you’ll be held 
for extradition,” he replied, “I’ll tell 
you frankly that that isn’t the case 
at all.” 

“Then what is the case?” I asked. 

“That will be explained by the 
magistrate,” he said. “Are you Dr. 
LaSalle?” 

“T never heard of him,” I said. “I 
never heard of Louis Benet either.” 

“There’s no use lying,” he said 
cheerfully. “I think you’re suspicious 
so I'll take you in charge anyway.” 

“You can’t do that.” 

“Yes, I can,” he said. “You may as 
well own up.” 

I got to my feet and sighed. “All 
right. I’m LaSalle.” 

“Very good,” he said, unsurprised. 
“Please walk ahead of me to the 
police station. Three blocks down the 
waterfront and then turn to your 
right.” 

We walked down the waterfront 
and I felt very grateful for the cour- 
teous way the arrest was being han- 
dled. The policeman was quite polite 
about the whole thing and he didn’t 
make it embarrassing by walking 
along beside me or holding my shoul- 
der. When we reached the police sta- 
tion, we went inside and presently 
he took me into an office where an 
elderly man with gray hair sat, 
frowning thoughtfully. He looked up 
inquiringly at the policeman who 
nodded. Then the elderly man said: 
“Dr. LaSalle?” 

“Yes,” I said. 











He was lying on his back, cold and utterly stiff 


“T’m the magistrate here,” he ex- 
plained. “My name is Kennicott. I’m 
glad to know you.” 

“Thank you.” We shook hands. 

He said: “I’m sorry about this 
thing but it can’t be helped. It’s 
probably the best for all of us.” 

“T don’t understand you.” 

“That was a damned fine thing,” 
he said. “It took a lot of courage to 
do it. I'm glad you made it safely.” 
He shook his head sadly. “I don’t like 
to have to push you off like this.” 

“T don’t understand you.” 

“You see,” he said, “one of my men 
picked up Louis Benet this evening. 
He frightened a young lady.” 

I stared. “He did?” 

“He followed her for several blocks, 
so she said, and behaved most sus- 
piciously. She was afraid that he— 
oh, well, she might have been falsely 
alarmed. In any case, she found a 
policeman who promptly brought Mr. 
Benet here.” 

“T see,” I said. 

“A little questioning,” he explained, 
“brought out the fact that he was 


one of the crew which recently es- 
caped from the Guiana... Again, 
congratulations. I admire your pluck 
. . » He told me that I should get in 
touch with you and he told me where 
you might be.” 

“Why me?” 

“You see, doctor,’’ Kennicott’s voice 
rumbled now, “I cannot release this 
man on his own. He has acted much 
too suspiciously. Learning, however, 
that he was a member of your party, 
I decided, after a consultation with 
the island governor, to inform you 
of his decision in the matter.” 

“T see,” I said. “And that is?” 

“T regret to inform you that the 
governor says you must leave the 
island within twenty-four hours. You 
understand why, of course. If you 
are still in Port of Spain when the 
twenty-four hours are up, it will be 
my painful duty to place you all 
under arrest and to hold you, pend- 
ing extradition details.” 

“T see,” I said. 

“I’m damned sorry,” he said apol- 
ogetically. 
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“I guess there’s nothing you can 
do.” 

“Frankly, there isn’t.” 

“It’s decent of the governor to give 
us twenty-four hours anyway,” I 
said. “The men will appreciate that.” 

Kennicott sighed. “It hurts me to 
send you out again. Mr. Benet men- 
tioned an open boat and a storm. 
You lost three men?” 

“Yes.” 

“I wish you good luck on the next 
leg,” he said. “And I’m sorry. Know 
that.” 

“Thank you,” I said. 

“Mr. Benet,” he said, “will be held 
incommunicado until you are ready 
to sail. You can get him then.” 

“Yes. All right,” I replied. “I’ll do 
that.” 

Kennicott said: “Well, doctor, 
thank you for your cooperation. I 
must remind you again—twenty-four 
hours.” 

“We'll be gone,” I said. “Thanks.” 

“Not at all. Good evening.” 
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The night was uncomfortably 
sticky. The heat didn’t fade with the 
darkness as it had at sea. It clung 
to me heavily and my clean shirt 
gradually wrinkled as it soaked up 
perspiration. 

I walked slowly back to the pier 
where the sloop was tied and I felt 
peculiarly empty all the way. I 
wanted to wander a little and think 
the whole thing over and I was glad 
to find the pier and the sloop de- 
serted. 

Returning to the city I strolled 
aimlessly around the streets. Once I 
stopped in a tobacco store and 
bought a cigar. The clerk eyed me 
with interest when I paid in francs, 
and he showed a marked tendency 
to be conversational, but I left as 
quickly as I could and resumed my 
trek. I smoked only two puffs of the 
cigar and then threw it away. I 
ddin’t like it at all. It didn’t sicken 
me. I just didn’t like it. It didn’t feel 
right to be doing it. I thought I 
might run into one of the other men 
and I hoped it would be Cambreau 
because I wanted to see him and 
talk to him alone about Benet and 
myself. But I didn’t see any of them 
then. I did find Roy Meredith again. 

I was going past the entrance to 
a hotel when he came running out 
and nearly ran into me. He stopped 
and grinned, holding back some 
secret excitement. 


“Hello there, LaSalle!” he ex- 
claimed. 

“Hello,” I said. “I’m glad to see you 
again.” 


“Seeing the fair city?” he asked. 

“Not so much,” I said. “I’ve just 
been walking. I felt rather lonely. 
None of the others has put in an 
appearance yet.” 

“Oh,” he said, puzzling, “anything 
new?” 

“Yes, we’re leaving tomorrow by 
order of the governor.” 

“You are?” he asked. “When did 
you find that out?” 

“Half hour ago,” I replied. “One 
of our men ran into the police and 
they learned of our arrival. They got 
in touch with me and I was told that 
twenty-four hours was to be the du- 
ration of our stay.” 

“That’s a damn shame,” he said. 
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“I don’t envy you that trip in the 
sloop again. It’s inhuman to send you 
all off like that. Must you take the 
sloop? Isn’t there any other way you 
can get off? . . . Why don’t you ship 
out on a regular steamer? No 
money?” 

“It isn’t a matter of money,” I 
said. “I think most of us have enough 
money. It’s the passport regulations 
that holds us up. And the fact that 
we are escaped convicts. Immigra- 
tion authorities are very cool toward 
escaped convicts. Extradition treaties 
make it imperative for them to rear- 
rest you and hold you. They’re really 
being very kind to us here, giving us 
a time-limit like that. They could 
just as well put us in jail and wait 
for the French authorities to catch 
up with us.” 

“It’s too bad,” he said. “But don’t 
worry about it yet. I’m seeing my 
American gang tonight. They’re al- 
ways full of ideas. I'll see what they 
can do. Where will you head?” 

“I don’t know,” I replied. 

“Tell you why I asked,” he said. 
“I cabled my office this afternoon 
and asked for the assignment to fol- 
low you wherever you’re going.” 

“Why not come with us?” I asked 
dryly. 

“No thanks,” he made a face. “If 
you don’t mind, I’ll fly to your des- 
tination and wait for you. I don’t 
like open boats and I get seasick 
when I look at drinking water... 
By the way, that Cambreau chap you 
spoke about——” 

“Yes?” 

“It interested me. There’s some- 
thing wrong, you know. He should 
be in the list. I cabled the French 
offices in the Guiana for some data 
on him.” 

I frowned. 

“Don’t worry,” he assured me. 
“They won’t catch up with you. I 
just made it a pertinent question. 
Did a Cambreau escape from the 
colony? And I signed the cable ad- 
dress Trinidad. It won’t tip them off 
that you’re here and I won’t get an 
answer until after you’re gone any- 
how ... Listen, LaSalle, I’m sorry 
as hell but I’ve got to beat it. One 
of the local reporters just tipped me 
off there’s a good show going on over 
in the Negro quarter of the town. 
Some sort of a miracle-man stuff. A 
guy is supposed to have healed a 
lame kid. Made him throw away his 
crutches. The rumor got around fast 
and now there’s a mob scene. Every- 
body trying to get to the guy to be 
healed of something or other. 
You know how niggers are for re- 
ligion. They say he’s Jesus Christ 
come back again.” He laughed. “What 
a break! They teach you in journal- 
ism schools that the biggest news 
story that can ever break is the sec- 
ond coming of Christ ... And here 
I am right on the scene!” 

“Is that so?” I asked, “about the 
healing?” 

“Sure. At least that’s the rumor. I 
just heard it inside. There’s a porter 
babbling all over the place. Says he 
saw it with his own eyes.” 

“Would you mind?” I said. “I'd 
like to come along.” 

“Okeh by me,” Meredith laughed 
again. “But don’t come on the chance 
that it’s the second coming. I doubt 
if the Lord would pick the nigger 
section of Port of Spain for the 


début.” 

“There is no reason why he would- 
n’t,” I said. “But it’s not that. It’s 
the healing.” 

“Sure,” he said. “Come along. Glad 
to have you.” 

When we got there, an hysterical 
mob of Negroes were milling in the 
street, some shouting, some laughing, 
some crying. We got out of the cab 
and mingled among them. Meredith 
finally snared one fellow who seemed 
less agitated than the others and 
asked: “Is this wheer the healer is 
supposed to be?” 

“Yes, sir,” the Negro said. “But he 
isn’t here now. He’s gone, sir. They 
frightened him away.” 

“Frightened him?” I said. 

“Well, they didn’t exactly frighten 
him, but when the good word got 
around, there was more people than 
he could handle.” 

He spoke plain English, without 
any accent. 

“Well, tell me,” Meredith inquired, 
“what happened? Did you see it all?” 

“Yes, sir, I sure did. I saw the 
whole thing. I was standing right 
here on the corner with Lewis. We 
were talking and smoking when it all 
happened and we saw the whole 
thing.” 

“What’s your name?” Meredith 
asked, taking out a pencil and a 
sheaf of paper. 

“James ~ Wilson,” he 
“What is it, sir?” 

“I’m a newspaperman,” Meredith 
told him. “I just want the story, 
that’s all. Tell me exactly what hap- 
pened?” 

“Well, sir,” the Negro explained, 
“TI was standing here with John 
Lewis and we were talking. It was 
hot and some of the children were 
playing in the street there. One of 
them, Daniel Lynn—he’s Will Lynn’s 
only son—was watching the children 
play. Danny’s been lame all his life. 
He was born with one leg shorter 
than the other one and he had to 
use crutches to get around... 
Well, sir, we were standing here 
when all of a sudden, I saw two gen- 
tlemen come walking down the 
street.” 

“White?” Meredith asked. 

“Yes, sir,’ said Wilson, “they were 
white men. They came right down 
the street. One of them—not the 
man who healed—scared Danny 
Lynn who started to edge away. This 
man did give you quite a turn. He 
didn’t have a hair on his head and 
it made him look kind of horrid... 
Well, sir, as soon as Danny started 
edging away, the other gentleman 
reach out and touched him and then 
he said: Don’t be frightened, Daniel. 
This man won’t hurt you. And you 
know I won’t hurt you, don’t you? 
Just like that he said it.” 

Meredith was puzzled. “But how 
did he know the kid’s name?” 

“He knew it,” Wilson said. “Praise 
God he knew it. He knew everything. 
He was the Lord Jesus himself!” 

“Well go on,” Meredith said du- 
biously. “What then?” 

“Then Danny said: I’m not afraid 
of you, sir, he said, and he looked at 
the man without any hair and said: 
I’m sorry for being afraid of you, 
sir. And they all just stood there for 
a second. The children in the street 
stopped playing and they were 
watching the hairless man. He was 
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a sight to see, without any hair like 
that. Well, sir, the Lord Jesus said 
then: Danny, you’re a good boy, 
aren’t you? And Danny said: Yes, 
sir, I am. And the Lord Jesus said: 
You’d like to run and play like your 
young friends, wouldn’t you? And 
Danny looked kind of sad and said: 
I would, sir, but I can’t. I’m lame. 
Then the Lord Jesus laughed. He 
laughed a long time and it sounded 
pretty and soon he had Danny 
laughing and all the other children 
laughing. Then we all started to 
laugh. And all of a sudden, he 
stopped laughing and we all stopped 
and then his voice came out loud 
and clear and he said: Danny, do 
you believe in God? And Danny said 
right back just as clear: Yes, sir, I 
do. And the Lord Jesus said: Did 
God make you lame? And Danny 
looked kind of surprised and said, 
Oh, no, sir. God wouldn’t make any- 
one lame. You know that, sir. You 
know that God is good and so do 7. 
Just like that he said it. Then the 
Lord Jesus smiled and said: Then 
throw away your crutches, Danny, 
and play with your friends. And 
Danny—I swear this, gentlemen— 
threw away his crutches and ran 
and jumped and his legs were as 
strong as any man’s!” 

Meredith glanced at me and whis- 
pered: “This man is on the level. 
I think he’s telling the truth.” 

“T know he is,” I replied. 

Meredith frowned at me. Then he 
turned back to the Negro and asked: 
“What did they look like, what did 
these two men look like?” 

“T told you,” Wilson said. “The one 
man, he didn’t have any hair on his 
head at all. He was wearing a nice 
clean pair of white pants. He just 
stood there and watched the whole 
thing and he smiled all the time 
after Danny said he wasn’t afraid.” 

“But what did the healer look 
like?” 

“He was the Lord Jesus come 
back,” Wilson exclaimed fervently. 
“Praise God, he was that.” 

“But what did he look like?” Mere- 
dith asked. 

“T couldn’t say, sir, as how he 
looked at all. You couldn’t describe 
him. I don’t know as how he was 
tall or short or light or dark. I just 
know he was white. He had eyes 
and a voice. I remember those. His 
voice was loud and clear and his 
eyes kind of sparkled with some- 
thing that made you feel good all 
inside.” 

Meredith rubbed his chin thought- 
fully. He was impressed. “What hap- 
pened after that?” he asked. 

“Well, sir,” Wilson continued, “I 
saw the whole thing. As soon as 
Danny ran off home to his father, 
old Mary Walker came over to him 
and touched him. She’d seen the 
whole thing too. And she said to 
him: Lord Jesus, heal me. Now 
Mary Walker is nearly seventy-five 
years old and she’d lost the sight in 
her left eye and was blind in that 
eye for the last eight years. And 
when she touched him and said: 
Lord Jesus, heal me, he turned to 
her and smiled at her and said: We 
see from within, Mary, not from 
without. And seeing from within, 
your eye cannot be imperfect at all 
because you never saw with it in 
the beginning. You always saw from 
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your heart. And he placed his hand 
over her eye and took it away and 
she fell down on her knees in front 
of him and said: I can see with it 
again! God bless you! God bless 
you! And he said: God has blessed 
me. He has blessed us all. You can- 
not ask for something which you 
already have.” 

The Negro paused. Meredith’s eyes 
were shining. He was completely ab- 
sorbed in the story. “Go on,” he 
said. 

“Well, sir,” Wilson continued, “the 
good word spread like fire and 
people began to crowd around him 
and ask to be healed of their ail- 
ments and there was_ shouting 
started up like: Jesus Christ is come 
again and All hail the Lord Jesus. 
Then he held up his hand and he 
said: I cannot heal you all. You 
must do that yourselves. There is 
nothing which I have done that you 
cannot do yourselves. And the people 
got down in front of him and said: 
But we don’t know what to do. We 
don’t understand. And he said: Go 
to that boy. Go to Daniel and ask 
him. For he was more understanding 
than all of you together.” 

“Go on,” Meredith said. “What 
happened then?” 

Wilson shrugged. “Then he just 
disappeared down the street with 
the hairless man and although the 
crowd followed him a ways, he dis- 
appeared all of a sudden and he was 
gone.” 

Later, after Meredith had corrob- 
orated Wilson’s story by interviewing 
others who had seen it, he found the 
facts to be exactly the same. When 
we rode back to the hotel in a cab, 
Meredith was profoundly thoughtful. 
He said: “It gets me, LaSalle. Those 
people couldn’t all have been hypno- 
tized. There were two miracles down 
there tonight.” 

“TI know,” I said. 

“It makes me feel queer.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Well,” he said, “you remember I 
joked with you about the second 
coming. I’m wondering now whether 
OF BOG 6 4 

“No,” I said. “If you are thinking 
that Jesus materialized down there 
tonight, forget it. He didn’t.” 

“Something materialized,” he said. 
“There was a man.” 

“Two men,” I said. “Neither of 
them was the Christ.” 

He stared at me. 

“How do you know that?” 

I shrugged. “I just know it.” 

“But how?” 

“I just know it.” I fingered the 
empty space on the bridge of my 
nose where my glasses had rested 
for thirty years and I smiled. 

“Well,” Meredith sighed, “it sure 
beats me. I guess the day of miracles 
isn’t past.” He hit his knee force- 
fully. “It must have been beautiful 
to see! I wish I’d been there!” 

I left him at the hotel. When he 
said goodbye, he told me that he 
would see me at the pier in the 
morning. He was a nice young fel- 
low. I liked him. 
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When I got back to the boat I 
found Weiner sitting on the piling 
of the pier, and Flaubert and Cam- 
breau down in the boat. Flaubert 
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was asleep. He had on a new shirt 
and a pair of white ducks that were 
dirty from the bilge. He snored. 
Weiner was holding his chin in his 
hands and looking down at the logs 
until he saw me. Then he said: 
“Well, look who’s here.” 

“Hello,” I said. 

Cambreau greeted me cheerfully: 
“Hello, doctor!” 

“Damn,” Weiner said, “if you 
aren’t dressed fit to kill!” He 
laughed. “Where did you get the 
outfit?” 

“T bought it.” 

“Well,” he said, “you sure look 
like the Beau Brummel of the south 
seas. You and the crazy bug. He 
looks pretty good too.” I noticed 
that Weiner was wearing his same 
clothes, gray pants, gray shirt. Cam- 
breau had the same clothes too, only 
his looked clean and they weren't 
torn. 

“I’ve got some bad news,” I said. 
climbing down into the boat and sit- 
ting opposite Cambreau. 

Weiner sighed. “I Knew I liked this 
place too damn much. What is it?” 

Cambreau looked at me. “We can’t 
Stay,” he said. 

“What?” Weiner exclaimed. 

“That’s it,” I said. “We can’t stay.” 

“What the hell do you mean?” 

“We can’t stay, we’ve got to get 
out of here. We’ve got to sail inside 
of twenty-four hours or we'll be 
arrested and held for extradition.” 

Weiner stared, then spit against 
the pier. 

I said softly to Cambreau: “You 
knew this would happen.” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“Where are we going next?” I 
asked. 

“Santiago de Cuba,” he said. 

“Will we all make it?” I asked. 

“All of us?” he said. “Yes.” 

“And then where?” I asked. 

“Florida,” he said. “But all of us 
won’t make there.” 

“Damn it!” Weiner said. “I don’t 
understand this at all! How did the 
police find out we were here? 
Where'd they get wind of that any- 
how?” 

“Benet told them,” I said. ‘‘He’s in 
jail.” 

Weiner slapped his check, “In jail? 
Why?” 

“He followed a woman.” 

That shocked Weiner: I don’t 
know why but it did. He had teased 
Benet about the thing often enough 
but when he found out that Benet 
had really made another try within 
a few hours after landing, it 
shocked him. I could see the white- 
ness of his face. He didn’t say a 
word. His eyes popped, sort of, and 
he held his face in his hands and 
stared straight ahead. 

The sloop rocked gently with the 
tide. It was nearly level with the pier 
now because the tide had come in. 
Cambreau kept looking at me and 
smiling. Finally I said: “There’s a 
rumor around the colored quarters 
that Jesus Christ came back to- 
night.” 

“It’s false,” he smiled. 

“I know,” I said. I paused a long 
time. “For a while I thought you 
might be he.” 

“That’s ridiculous,” he said. “Why 
do you say that?” 

I shrugged. 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Flash - - Fashions 


By CONNIE DE PINNA 


GIVE YOURSELF 
ENOUGH ROPE 


Recreate the clothes you’ve got 
with a piece of gold, black or bril- 
liant silk cord. Rush out to 
the nearest store, and get - 
yourself tied up several dif- iO 
ferent ways. If you have a 
last year’s black or dark 
dress, get a piece of emer- 
ald green crepe, or any 
color that suits you, and 
shirr it on to a matching 
color cord that ties in a 
knot in front, as you see ‘ 
in the drawing; this should pt 
be the same length as y 
your dress. You will have y 
achieved not only a bright ‘Xe, 
color scheme, but the new iN 
back fullness that Piguet y 


has made famous this sea- io 
son. e 

S 

c 
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Another thing to do is to 
tie a piece of gold cord 
high around your neck and gather 
over it the narrow end of a gold 
lamé triangle, tying the loose ends 
in back in a bow at 
your waistline. This 
does grand things 
for you, either mak- 
ing the top of your 
evening dress glitter 
even in the dark, or 
adding warmth 
tes and richness to 
an afternoon 
dress. To be less 
glamorous but 
equally smart, 
this can be done 
in a plain crepe or a printed one. 





For formal occa- 


sions tie a _ slim 
cord around your 


head, fastening on 
Ras WY) 


the very top a real 
flower; this is an % 
enchanting thing 
to do with a cir- 
cular tulle gown. 
Make the cord 
act as expensive 
accessory, wearing 
it as a necklace 
and a belt, even as 
bracelets. 
If you begin with 
these ideas, you 
will undoubtedly 
discover many for 
yourself. You will 
find out what fun 


it is to convert 
your wardrobe 


from a thing of the [ | 
\ 














past, to lines of the 
future, just with a 
piece of rope. 


“BABY BUNTING, DADDY'S 
GONE A-HUNTING” 


To buy you an ermine wrap, a 
mink coat, a Persian lamb, a caracul, 
four silver foxes to tie about your 
throat, or a fox cape. In fact furs 
are more opulent than ever, practi- 
cally 1928 in their extravagance. 

First nights, those always glamor- 
ous events, are snowy with ermine, 
either trimmed with silver fox or 
sable. The night clubs have thrown 
out their red velvet carpets and 
green awnings, making a welcoming 
setting for sables and ermine after 
the theatre. 

By day the Princess fashion influ- 
ence is evident in Persian lamb coats 
cut to grip your waistline, and a Rus- 
sian influence is felt in the widely 
flaring skirts and broad shoulders, 
and snug little collars, sometimes in 
a contrasting fur. 

Sports coats have a new bulkiness 
that is very smart and warm. Pos- 
sum, in that lovely gray shade, is 
back again, so is raccoon, but smart- 
er than anything over your tweeds 
is a leopard swagger coat, and next 
best is a tiger cat. . 


IT’S FUN 
TO WEAR— 


Bandellete sandals in gold 


or crimson. 


A gold evening dress, hand 


knitted by yourself, with 
a sweater neckline. 

Three little green vel- 
vet flowers in your hair. 

Pantellets under 
your evening dress, 
like Lanvin has in 
her new collection. 

New high neck- 
lines of two knotted 
scarves in contrast- 
ing colors. 

The Surrealist sil- 
houette. 

Belt and flower sets in 
velvet. 

Soft, flat leather slippers 
with bright knitted tops, 
that make you feel (for the 
time being) like a peasant: 
these to go with a long, 
bright corduroy negligee. 

Little round schoolgirl 
hats on the back of your 
well-kept head. 





Wide World 


Ermine wrap with silver fox collar, cut on Princess lines. 
This wrap features dolman sleeves cut below the elbow 












Stein & Blaine 


Mink in the new casual swagger 
coat, to wear in town or in the coun- 
try. The pointed mink cape is news 


Stein & Blaine 


The vogue for Persian is shown in this 
striking cape and hat costume of rich 
black Persian. The square-shouldered cape 
has a youthful Peter Pan collar and falls 
Straight and smart and chic from the 


shoulders 
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Not Too Narrow .. 


. Not Too Deep 


(Continued from page 57) 


“You healed my eyes,” I said. 
“You healed that boy’s leg. You 
healed that woman’s blindness.” 

“That’s nothing at all,” he said. 
“That isn’t half of what I can do. 
That isn’t half of what you can do.” 

“You mean I could have healed 
that boy too?” 

“Of course you could have.” 

“But how?” 

“Well,” he said, “‘that’s hard to ex- 
plain. You would have had to have 
seen him perfect instead of lame. 
You would have had to know that 
real as lameness was to him, it was 
an illusion of his own belief, that it 
wasn’t real. When you knew that 
and knew why it wasn’t real, you 
could have healed him.” 

“But how can I do that?” I asked. 
“T’m only a man.” 

“So am I,” he said. 

“But you’re different,” I said. 

“No I’m not. I’m not different at 
an." 

“But everything you do is right, 
everything is perfect.” 

“Tt should be,” he said. “I’m doing 
it all for some one else. I never can 
fail. You see, God is right behind 
me. When I lose sight of him for 
only an instant, he nudges me.” 

“IT envy you.” 

“T know,” he said. “But that won’t 
be for long. You’re going to live a 
beautiful life, doctor.” 

“Tell me about it,” I asked. 

“You’re going to wander. You’re 
going to go from place to place and 
you’re going to bring perfection unto 
everyone whom you meet. You're 
going to heal and you’ll always be 
anonymous because you won’t want 
to dazzle people.” 

“T’m going to do that?” 

“Very soon.” 

“I want to,” I said fervently. 
“Help me to do that.” 

He sighed. “How quickly you pro- 
gress! I told you once that all you 
had to do was ask for something and 
you’d have it. You’ve asked. I warn 
you, you will never be the same 
again. You will look on our civiliza- 
tion as something strange and for- 
eign, all of it. You’ll be sad when you 
see where it stands, but you’ll recog- 
nize a lone spark in it, a tiny spark 
that needs fanning, and you'll fan it 
and soon the spark will flame and 
spread. It will take centuries, but it 
will spread and some day—the new 
civilization will come.” 

Later Pennington returned, crest- 


fallen. He climbed down into the 
yawl. “No luck,” he announced, “I 
didn’t have enough money. They 


wouldn’t have taken me anyway.” 

“That’s too bad,” I said. “We have 
to sail again tomorrow.” And I told 
him the whole story about Benet. 

Telez returned too. He seemed in 
better spirits, but he did not mind 
the sailing ultimatum at all. “So 
much the better,” he said in Span- 
ish, “I have a cousin in Santiago de 
Cuba. Let us go there.” 
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When I awakened next morning, 
Roy Meredith was standing on the 
pier calling to me. I felt inclined to 
Sleep. I had the loginess in the body 
and the heaviness in the eyelids, but 
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a certain excitement in his voice 
pervaded me. I got up reluctantly 
and splashed some sea water on my 
face to bring me out of it. My white 
trousers and coat were all wrinkled 
and soiled from the sleep in the 
Sloop, but I didn’t mind much. I 
climbed up onto the pier. The tide 
had receded again and the sloop 
floated low. 

I saw that Cambreau and Flaubert 
were gone as was Pennington; Du- 
Fond was not there either. Telez sat 
in the boat. He was cleaning his 
finger nails carefully. Weiner sat up 
on the piling, his uncombed hair 
erect. 

“Hello,” I said to Meredith, “how 


are you?” 

“Hello!” he shook my _ hand. 
“Swell news for you!” 

“Really?” 


“The sloop is out,” he said, “Done 
for, finished. You won’t have to sail 
in it!” 

“What do you mean?” I asked, 
rubbing my eyes. 

“Just that!” he said. “You remem- 
ber my American gang? I told you 
about them last night. Well, I told 
them the whole damn story and 
they went to bat. They said it was a 
crying shame to have you men put 
off like that into the open sea on a 
scow like this where your chances of 
making another port were nothing 
short of zero-zero. So they did some- 
thing!” 

“What?” 

“They bought you a ship, a 38-foot 
schooner!” 

I stared. 

Weiner got up and came over. 
“Say, who the hell is this man?” 

“My name’s Meredith.” 

“This is Carl Weiner,” I said. “He’s 
one of the crew. Meredith is an 
American reporter.” 

“Never mind that,” Weiner said. 
“What’s this other stuff?’’ He 
squinted. “Are you on the level?” 

“You bet I am,” Meredith assured 
him. “I’m giving it to you straight. 
The gang bought you a schooner. 
It’s not particularly elegant. We 
picked it up from one of the fisher- 
men. But it’s seaworthy and it’s got 
an auxiliary engine and eight bunks 
and there’s a galley.” 

Weiner breathed hard. 

“She’s a good ship,” Meredith said. 
“You could sail her around the world 
safe and sound. She’s got a round 
belly and an eight foot keel.” 

“But—” 

“She’s solid as iron. Her name Is 
the Albatross. Say, she’s even regis- 
tered in Lloyds! She’s a ship! What 
do you think of that?” 

“Think of it?” I asked. “How did 
you ever do it?” 

“Oh, well—” 

“She must have cost a fortune!” 

“No she didn’t. We picked her up 
for a song. We just tore her all to 
pieces, said she would sink in a bath- 
tub and we got him believing it.” 

“But a 38-foot schooner!” I ex- 


claimed. 

“That'll get you where you want 
to go,” he said. 

“Hey, Jesus, hear that?” Weiner 
shouted. 


(Continued next week) 
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ENTLEMEN, drink to Mr. Arthur 

L. Mayer, a gallant gambler, an 
intrepid entrepreneur, and a bellicose 
business man. For without Mr. Mayer 
the Broadway movie scene would be 
a barren desert inhabited by Shirley 
Temple, prostitutes with hearts of 
16-carat gold, singing Mexican ban- 
dits, clog-dance comedies, and Pop- 
eye cartoons. Only Mr. Mayer lifts the 
scene, brightens and furbishes it. For 
one who was compelled to observe 
Miss Temple reconcile the irrecon- 
cilible, and shed sweetness and light 
till the orchestra at the Roxy was in 
danger of drowning in a sea of taffy 
and melted Easter eggs, Mr. Mayer 
blows like a fresh breeze across the 
hinterland of the Main Stem. 

It is true that up to a short time 
ago Mr. Mayer lived a humble and 
obscure life as the manager of the 
Rialto Theatre on Times Square. 
for many years. He might have 
lived out an obscure life counting the 
Saturday night box-office receipts or 
reading the Film Daily or the gaudy 
heralds sent out by the publicity of- 
fices. He might have blushed unseen, 
and. died unmourned by critic and 
customer but for one deed. For Mr. 
Mayer, one bright morning, took the 
print sent to him by Paramount of 
a film called “Lady Be Careful,” and 
then with a display of managerial 
courage unknown in the first-run 
circuit deliberately had his sign-men 
mark the marquee of the Rialto with 
the film’s original title, a title it bore 
when it was a stage play of some re- 
nown, “Sailor Beware.” This was just 
committing treason. More, it was 
mutiny. Men have been broken for 
less. Brave hearts beat faster on 
Broadway that morning, for what 
Mr. Mayer had done was the equiva- 
lent of kicking Mr. Will Hays of the 
Hays organization, owners of Movie 
Morals, Inc., right where Mr. Hays 
brushes his gums. The gnashing of 
teeth in the Hays office could be 
heard clear down to Pershing Square. 
For it was Mr. Hays—whose official 
position in the movie world resem- 
bles that of a man hired to control 
a kleptomaniac during his off mo- 
ments when he is seized by an intol- 
erable desire to commit an indiscre- 
tion and walk off with somebody’s 
silverware—it was this Mr. Hays who 
had put the kibosh on Paramount’s 
first version of “Sailor Beware.” The 
law specifically states that the cen- 
sorship boards are entitled to cut, 
delete and expunge from any motion 
picture obscene, indecent or lascivi- 
ous matter. Mr. Hays was convinced 
that “Sailor Beware” more than met 
the stipulation of the code. So off 
went Paramount and got Dorothy 
Parker and Alan Campbell who had 
written the script to re-write it. 
“Sailor Beware” on stage was tough 
navy, funny fo’c’sle stuff about a 
bet among the Navy’s finest on a 
pair of step-ins owned by one Stone- 
wall Jackson, of the Panama City 
Casino, said step-ins to be carried 
off from the field of honor by Dyna- 
mite Jones, who not only had a girl 
in every port, but was beginning to 
work on the inland cities too. In 
fact, it was nothing at all like the 
dramas of Miss Shirley Temple, as 





demonstrated in her latest, “Dim- 
ples” in which Shirley had the first 
ten rows in the balcony almost knee- 
deep in tears. You couldn’t expect 
to see “Sailor Beware” dolls around 
town, like you saw Shirley Temple 
teddy bears, carriages, oatmeal, 
fudge, and sleeping suits. Nor could 
you expect mothers to get their ten- 
year olds to eat the dinner spinach 
by saying, “Now, Harriet, if you'll eat 
the spinach, I’ll buy you a new Shir- 
ley Temple pair of ear-muffs.” But 
that didn’t stop Paramount or the 
writing team of Parker and Camp- 
bell. They set out to make “Sailor 
Beware” Shirley Temple even if they 
broke their necks doing it. That’s 
the product they turned over to Mr. 
Mayer. In an outburst of commercial 
indignation Mr. Mayer pulled his 
courage up by his shoelaces and 
switched the title back to the origi- 
nal and sat down and prayed for 
the trade to flock in. The trade 
flocked. The boys at the Hays office 
put the screws on Paramount who 
put the screws on Mr. Mayer who 
said he’d see them somewhere south 
of Jersey before he’d change his 


*marquee and then the Hays office put 


more screws on Paramount and 
Paramount got tough, threatened to 
slap an injunction right bang on Mr. 
Mayer’s money-box. That broke our 
hero’s back, so down came “Sailor 
Beware” and up went “Lady be Care- 
ful.” The Salvation Army sent up 
four hozzanahs, the Legion of De- 
cency ascended to Paradise in a 
pillar of smoke and Mr. Hays re- 
turned to his sun-kissed golf links 
with an easy mind and a feeling he 
had done his good deed this day. 
—Alfred —— 
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The Play’s the Thing 





~~ has come to Broadway an 
actor of Hamlet who is suited 
to the role by nature and by art as 
though it were a fine fitting garment, 
and surrounding him is a production 
of such brilliance and distinction 
that a visit to the New Empire must 
be reckoned one of the richest ex- 
periences the theatre has to offer. 


John Gielgud’s readings possess a 
diamond-like clarity and the exact 
definition of a cut and polished 
stone. There is not a shadow of a 
doubt as to the sense and spirit of 
every single speech he utters. He 
performs what may well be the high- 
est office of an actor in Shakespeare; 
he illuminates the text. The diagnos- 
tic powers of a psychiatrist would be 
wholly wasted in the case of this 
profoundly simple and dramatic 
presentation because the usual psy- 
chopatic flim-flam is pronouncedly 
absent. Neuroticism plays no part in 
the proceedings. The motives behind 
the action and the causes behind the 
motives are transparently clear, as 
they should be. 


Not to say that the performance is 
in any sense pedestrian. Quite the 
reverse, it has wings, and it rises at 
times to ecstatic heights. The scene 
between Hamlet and his mother is 
sheer flight. 


But to disassociate any single 
scene from the whole is not keeping 
faith with the indivisible unit which 
is the play. One cannot in this in- 
stance dwell on the rendition of the 
soliloquy, Oh that this too, too solid 
flesh would melt ... and the address 
to the players, etc., etc., distinguish- 
ing between the interpretation under 
consideration and that of some other 
virtuoso. This Hamlet is no corpse 
to be dismembered. It is swift, 
rhythmic, vital. Scene swings into 
scene as by beat. The basic tempo of 
the play is established in the early 
scenes and thenceforward until the 
single terminating detonation of 
Fortinbras cannon progresses un- 
broken. 


It is a practically flawless cast the 
voices and movements of which 
Guthrie McClintic has orchestrated 
so magnificently. I cannot recall 
once being brought up shortly by a 
discordant note from their distin- 
guished number. High honors go to 
the voluptuous Queen played by 
Judith Anderson who renders her 
tragic in her misdeed rather than 
evil; and to Arthur Byron’s portrait 
of that ever mistaken counselor, the 
Lord Chamberlain; Lillian Gish, 
whose Ophelia is infinitely appealing 
and pathetic; the corpulent foppish 
King Claudius of Malcolm Keen’s 
—and so on down the minor but 
exquisitely played roles of the 
effeminate courtiers Rosencrantz, 
Guildenstern, Osric. Jo Mielziner set 
arrangements were altogether ade- 
quate; in the costumes he outshowed 
himself. 


Leslie Howard is entering New 
York on November 9th with his 
Hamlet. He is an intrepid man, this 
Mr. Howard. 


MID-WEEK 


Daughters of Atreus fulfills in 
large measure if not entirely the 
high hopes aroused by various 
rumors concerning its merits. It pos- 
sesses passages which for purity and 
dignity and eloquence are hard to 
match in modern playwriting. There 
is no reason why it should be made 
to suffer by comparison with the 
original Agamemnon and Electra. It 
is entirely modern in concept even 
though it employs the ancient plot, 
is set down in measured sentences. 
The inspiration came from Homer, 
Aeschyles, Sophocles and Euripides. 
From them Mr. Turney took ideas 
for whole scenes and in some in- 
stances even the lines themselves 
ring familiar. Eclectic it most cer- 
tainly is, but still it is Mr. Gurney’s 
own personal Greek tragedy, no- 
body’s else. 


The legend which is the back- 
ground of the play begins with “the 
crime of Agamemnon’s father Atreus. 
In vengeance for his ravished wife, 
he slew his brother’s children on the 
holy day of Artemis, upon which day 
all living things are sacred to the 
Gods.” Link by link from that event 
is forged a chain of bloody sacrifice, 
murder and revenge which leads to 
the final dreadful action of the play; 
Agamemnon’s son completing the in- 
evitable cycle by committing matri- 
cide—on the holy day of Artemis, 
and establishing afresh the ancient 
curse. 


The tale is told from the women’s 
standpoint and made the more fear- 
some thereby. In the hour of her 
blood lust Klytaimnestra as played 
by Eleonora Mendelssohn is a verita- 
ble abstraction of terror; and Joanna 
Roos’ Electra is at moments poison- 
ous as Medusa’s head. Do not listen 
for the sound of low sobbing or 
plaintive moans from the women 
of Mycenae. What you will hear 
are maledictions, curses obscenely 
uttered. 


Occasionally there are lapses 
into philosophical speculation. Un- 
fortunately the two longest of these 
occur close together in the last act 
which is rendered considerably the 
weakest. The action and the dialogue 
which grows out of the action com- 
prise the best of the Daughters of 
Atreus. When it slips into long 
speeches about life and death, then 
it begins to fail—action is of primary 
importance in Mr. Turney’s interpre- 
tation of the legend and the play is 
at its best when it rules the stage. 


Save in a few instances the rich 
garb of the actors is decidedly un- 
fortunate, resembling rather the cos- 
tumes to be seen on the Radio City 
stage. Warriors returning from years 
of fighting are as immaculate as 
when they started, their musical 
comedy helmets as shiny and their 
shin guards undented. Only the 
female principals fare well. 


Jo Mielziner’s settings—arrange- 
ments of walls and steps before an 
open view of the sky—are wholly 
satisfactory. 

—John Huston. 
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The Nathanism of 
George Jean Nathan 


Being the Doctrines, Dogmas and Delights 
the Dean of the American Theatre Critics 


Has Held Fast to Through the 


Days 


of the Big Money Down to the Era of 


Little Cash 


HAT’s the gentleman there. Yes, 

that’s Mr. Nathan. Mr. Nathan of 
the Smart Set. Mr. Nathan of the 
green-back Mercury. Mr. Nathan 
who said Mr. O’Neill was a great 
playwright when it wasn’t the criti- 
cal thing to say Mr. O'Neill could 
write at all. In those days it was 
proper to say Mr. Augustus Thomas 
picked up the marbles when the the- 
atre award went around. Mr. Nathan 
who liked Pirandello. Mr. Nathan 
who put an edge on dramatic criti- 
cism and made George Bernard 
Shaw something like a figurine on 
the hood of the Theatre Guild. 
Somewhere on the soft side of fifty 
that gentleman there who is Mr. 
George Jean Nathan still prefers vin- 
egar to baclava in theatre criticism, 
expresses amazement at the — 
change in audience temperame! 
the audiences are much more intell:- 
—the movies have taken oil the 
boobs—remarks that Mr. Theodore 
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Dreiser couldn’t write poetry, feels 
that Mr. Robert Turney’s “Daughters 
of Atreus” is one of the best scripts 
he has seen in years, parenthetically 
points out that Shakespeare knew 
all the hokum tricks there is, and re- 
veals that he is preparing a definite 
study of dramatic criticism down 
through time from Aristotle to St 
John Ervine which will run close to 
150,000 words, and will be the Bible 
in which he will be the apostles, the 
prophets, and the Lord. He is polite. 
He is affable. He speaks easily, not 
too slow, not too quickly. The wit’s 
still there. The bright phrase. The 
hair’s grey now. The clothes tailored, 
simple, sober. Looks like a gentleman. 
Once wrote: “What concerns me 
alone is myself, and the interests of 
a few close friends. For all I care, 
the rest of the world may go to hell 
today’s sunset.” 
oes Mr. Nathan think of our 
theatre? Of our playwrights? Mr. 
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Clifford Odets? “He has all the limit- 
less vitality and bold eagerness of a 
Scotch terrier trying to leap up at an 
aeroplane. But he is still sometimes 
in a general way like Shipwreck 
Kelly in that, though he deposits 
himself cockily atop a high flag-pole 
and though no one will gainsay his 
dexterity in thumbing his nose at the 
bourgeois below without falling off, 
it all occasionally seems, despite the 
spectacularity of his act, to be just 
a little gratuitously nutty.” 

Of Maxwell Anderson? “Louis 
Sherwin at one time drama critic of 
the since deceased Globe came to the 
old Smart Set magazine of which I 
was co-editor and told me there was 
a first-rate editorial writer on the 
paper who was writing, on the side 
and in addition, some very good 
verse. Sherwin suggested I get in 
touch with him, and ask to see some 
of it. I did, found it good, and pub- 
lished some. I also began reading the 
fellow’s editorials, on politics, justice, 
etc., and liked them. That combina- 
tion talented newspaper editorial 
writer and poet was Maxwell Ander- 
son and it is my contention that the 
present day dramatist Maxwell An- 
derson remains, after all these years, 
still part editorial writer and part 
poet and that the two are not yet 
either properly differentiated or 
convincingly orchestrated.” 

Of Robert Sherwood? “Speaking 
of The Petrified Forest: “I may be 
doing the agreeable Mr. Sherwood a 
gross and rightly resented injustice 
when I hazard the opinion that he 
aimed much higher in his mind than 
the mere creation of a good box- 
office show, and that he imagined he 
was writing something pretty tony in 
the way of a symbolical-philosophi- 
cal exhibit, even though it did con- 
tain four gangsters, three machine 
guns, and two bottles of whiskey. 
Following the Petrified Forest, came 
Idiot’s Delight. Here Mr. Sherwood 
occupied himself with the stupidity 
of war. But his philosophical equip- 
ment permitted him to get no fur- 
ther than the posing of various 
grave questions and the answering 
them with a like number of ditties 
and clog dances.” 

Of Sydney Kingsley? “Mr. Kingsley 
finds himself in the unfortunately 
embarrassing position of having 





first-rate dramatic ideas and a sec~ 
ond-rate dramatic equipment. But 
he was apparently born with a rab- 
bit’s foot in his mouth. As a dra- 
matic manuscript Dead End suggest 
a virtuoso cornet solo by Jane Ad- 
dams periodically interrupted by a 
Harry Von Tilzer nickel piano.” 

The list runs on. The Nathan pen 
still retains its vitality. Some profess 
to discover signs of senility creeping 
over the first word-chucker of the 
theatre, but the recently published 
“The Theatre of the Moment” has 
the paprika and hot sauce of the old 
Mercury or Smart Set articles. At 
somewheres around fifty Nathan still 
holds to his own Nathanism, its ten- 
ets, commandments, by-laws, pre- 
cepts, rules of procedure, orthodoxy 
which a two decades of play-going 
haven’t wilted or hamstrung. He be- 
lieves in a dramatic literature of in- 
telligence, passion and high purpose; 
of a stage that is not ridden by the 
clothes-horse of actresses, or the 
double-entry bookkeeping of shoe- 
string producers; and in a criticism 
which takes itself and its tasks ser- 
iously and painstakingly. That’s the 
gentleman over there. Mr. Nathan. 
Whose first pieces on the theatre will 
appear in the coming issue of Mip- 
WEEK PICTORIAL. 
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an JEAN NATHAN’s “The The- 
atre of the Moment” (Alfred A. 
Knopf, September, $2.50) ably dem- 
Onstrates the critic’s way of getting 
fatal wit-holds on amusement topics. 
Loyal to the legitimate theatre at 
the expense of the so-called infant 
(and in his opinion still infantile) 
motion picture industry, Nathan 
Slashes close to the belt with “a 
screen performance bears the same 
relation to a stage performance that 
a hiccup bears to Camille’s tubercu- 
losis.” 

If celluloid confections are your 
delight, you may be more hurt than 
pleased with such thrusts. Quick on 
his feet, however, Nathan dances 
rapidly from adversary to adversary. 
Presenting the biographical low- 
down on theatrical producers he pro- 
vides this tear-sheet from Gilbert 
Miller’s family album. It seems that 
friends had been embarrassing the 
producer by considering him “‘a chip 
of the old block.” (He is the son of 
the actor, Henry Miller.) When Gil- 
bert confronted his antecedent with 
this report, the veteran actor 
drawled, ‘‘Rather say, boy, a slice of 
the old ham.” 

Chorine connoisseur of some dec- 
ades from the most daring front 
rows, Nathan likes to tell the folks 
that undress has given him visual 
indigestion on the charge that 
whichever way you cook it the rec- 
ipe runs invariably as follows: 

“8:30 p.m. Enter chorus in cloaks, 
hats, long gowns, lingerie, shoes and 
stockings. 

“8:50 p.m. Enter chorus in hats, 
long gowns, lingerie, shoes and stock- 
ings. 

“9:30 p.m. Enter chorus in long 
gowns, lingerie, shoes and stockings. 

“10:05 p.m. Enter chorus in lingerie. 

“10:30 p.m. Enter chorus.” 

Whether you believe that you are 
secretely (1) presidential timber, 


(2) a modern Galahad, (3) Napoleon, 
what you probably are, at heart, is 
a detective. At least that is what 





A Word or Two of Books 





Dennis Wheatley and J. G. Links cal- 
culated when they wrote the “File of 
Bolitho Blane.” (William A. Morrow 
& Company, October, $1.95.) 

If the reader has the detective in- 
stinct, the authors reasoned, then he 
does not want to be burdened with 
all the paraphernalia which most 
crime story writers provide for en- 
tertainment’s sake, but which act- 
ually clouds the issue. Let us take 
the reader into. detective head- 
quarters, the authors planned, and 
treat him exactly as if he were a 
man on a Case. 

Accordingly the reader gets an as- 
signment, sees the clues (actual 
scraps of hair and other realistic and 
scary reproductions), receives police 
desk assignments on Police Depart- 
ment stationery. There is none of the 
business of concealing clues and 
facts that most writers fall back on, 
to the annoyance oftheir readers 
who want honest problems. What 
emerges here is the honest problem, 
unconcealed, undraped——and the 
reader is up against it. Either he 
proves that he is a good detective 
(or he opens the sealed solutions 
folder). There is a good yarn, be- 
sides, and luckily this is only Crime- 
file No. 1 in a projected series. 

* * - 

Sherwood Anderson has attempt- 
ed, in Kit Brandon, A Portrait, 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, October 9, 
$2.50), to novelize a philosophy. Pos- 
sibly the thought behind Kit Bran- 
don is this: that pioneer reactions 
did not stop with pioneer boundaries, 
in the United States. The life of the 
real pioneer, Mr. Anderson implies, 
was lonely, led in the dark; his 
strength was bred of solitary and 
hourly adjustments rather than of 
the sense of national expansion and 
of breaking ground in the sun. So 





pioneer reactions need not have 
terminated with the actual frontier, 
but now find continuation in reac- 
tions to the tempo of American life. 
The spirit of the man swaying to- 
ward California in the frail yet in- 
dependent covered wagon can have 
a prototype in the career of spindle- 
tending factory worker and motor- 
driven bootlegger. 

What consistency there is in such 
a point of view, which has neither 
social nor personal philosophy but 
only a strain of poetic and emotional 
analysis, is lost to sight behind the 
characterization. What remains is 
Kit Brandon herself, well and 
strongly drawn; rather than exem- 
plifying the pioneer strain she dis- 
concertingly lives by herself. As a 
biography, which one feels the book 
was not intended to be, there is a 
great deal of merit in Kit Brandon 
... The girl lives so vividly that she 
seizes the reader’s imagination, and 
effectively prevents analysis ... To 
get back to the saga of Kit’s life, 
the reader skips the passage devoted 
to philosophy. 

Kit, her childhood, the tense at- 
mosphere of sombre power that 
grows with her in every page, are 
far nearer to the edges of reality 
than the thing she supposedly rep- 
resents. Read the book; and unless 
you have leisure, and no other books 
to read, you will remember Kit with 
her narrow feet and her difficult ad- 
justments, long after you have for- 
gotten the recurring and vanishing 
symbolism that Mr. Anderson spreads 
like marmalade ‘through the three 
hundred odd pages. 


* + * 


The great machine age, the great 
scientific age have by no means be- 
gun, says H. Gordon Garbedian in 
(Covici 


“The March of Science,” 





Friede, October 13, $3.00.) 

We haven’t yet made friends with 
our neighbors on adjoining planets, 
for example, and_ trans-Atlantic 
flight at present is awkward and un- 
certain to say the least. Although 
we know much more about disease 
than has been known to other gen- 
erations of man, still the earth is 
ridden by unnecessary suffering and 
unnecessary death. So little is un- 
derstood about nutrition that men 
constantly “dig their graves with 


’ their teeth.” 


Summing up the fields of human 
endeavor and learning in his lively 
attractive fashion, Mr. Garbedian 
draws tantalizing pictures of life to 
come when men will be able to make 
use of what they already know. 

An outstanding false note in the 
overture to the future, the author 
finds, is man’s inability to cope with 
the changes demanded in a mechan- 
ized world. At present more than 11 
per cent of our population are men- 
tally unfit. As the world pace 
becomes faster, and living is increas- 
ingly complicated by increased stim- 
ulations, more persons find it neces- 
sary to withdraw into defensive 
relations with their fellow men, and 
thus become what is known to psy- 
chologists as split personalities, and 
to the rest of us as “nuts’’. Mr. Gar- 
bedian cites an experience of Ber- 
trand Russell, the modern philos- 
opher. 

“A visitor told Russell that while 
he admired his philosophy greatly 
there was one statement in his most 
recent book with which he could 
never agree. Mr. Russell, proud of 
having found so devoted an admirer, 
asked in a kindly voice, what was 
the ‘erroneous statement’. 

“It is the statement you made 
that Julius Caesar is dead’ was the 
quick reply. 

“But why do you refuse to accept 
that fact as true?’ Russell queried, 
astonished. 

“*Because I am Julius Caesar!’ 
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AMBLING Round the Dial: A new 
wrinkle in radio pick-up will 
greet us in the near future when 
Jerry (Vox Pop) Belcher, that lanky, 
red-haired Texan who brought street 
corner interviews from the prairies 
to the metropolis, introduces “Our 
Neighbors.” It will be a family round 
table set in the living room of any 
typical American family. Just ma 
and pa and brother and sister bar- 
bering around. No scripts. Sex, liquor, 
religion and politics are barred. 
(There won’t be much else to talk 
about with gusto.) 

President Roosevelt rejuvenated a 
good old middle-age custom: fireside 
talks. Governor Landon, not to be 
outdone, introduced railside talks 
during his recent trip East from 
Colorado. His train was equipped 
with a complete radio and movie- 
sound laboratory. The train chugged 
into towns and the people bunched 
around his observation car chewing 
on straw and listening. The rest of 
America also heard. 

With everything almost over but 
the I-told-you-so’s, the political 
campaign activities resulted in a fif- 
teen fold increase in the talks classi- 
fication ... A university speech pro- 
fessor and her P.H. D-ing students 
concluded that President Roosevelt 
has the best radio voice. Landon and 
Browder have one thing in common: 
a Kansan nasal _ effect. Norman 
Thomas sometimes gets too excited 
to control his voice before the micro- 
phone... 

There were no less than four ‘An- 
thony Adverse” burlesques on the air 
one Sunday. Jack Benny’s version 
made a tedious book and a senti- 
mental movie interesting . .. An 
hour later Eddie Cantor heckled 
“Dodsworth.” But it was not as good 
as mimicking himself via the Major 
Bowes hour Before long the 
hurricane sound effects will be pro- 
duced to get that other best seller 
“Gone With the Wind” out of the 
air . . . Seems Phil Baker goes for 
the division of labor theory. He hired 
another script writer. That makes 
one for himself, one for Beetle, one 
for Bottle. 

If you want to get that high feel- 
ing that comes from the lift of swing 
music, listen in on Bunny Berigan’s 
swing session at 6:45 over CBS on 
Saturday evenings. The fans’ defini- 
tions of the new rhythm is interest- 
ing. Best definition, “Swing music is 
belly music.” Comes from an official 
of the musician’s union .. . Benny 
Goodman is aces. A few years ago he 
was clarinet player in a symphonic 
orchestra. He took a crack at jazz 
and found it easy and exciting . . . 
Happens that I don’t believe you 
necessarily ain’t got that thing if you 
ain’t got that swing but the country 
seems to be sold on swing music . 
Which stops at the most popular 
song from “Your Hit Parade.” It is 
“Did I remember?” and it has been 
number one for seven consecutive 
weeks. 

Bits and Ends: If television comes, 
not only will the physical appear- 
ances of radio stars change, but 
screeno and huge bank nights might 
be on the programs . . . “To be seen 
in the movies is enough. I will not 
speak on the radio,” says Greta Gar- 
bo with reticence But Walter 
Hampden is thinking seriously of 
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taking a flyer into radio . . . Base- 
ball players aren’t the only holdouts 
in the culture producing world. The 
New York Philharmonic Symphony 
was the last of the big quibblers. 
They had been looking for a sponsor 
at $9,500 a broadcast. But CBS, their 
former sponsor, could not forego 
leaving its symphonic audience im- 
poverished, so the orchestra will play 


trenched themselves in radio. CBS 
originates more national commercial 
programs from the screen town on 
Sundays than the New York studios. 
. . . Professional actors’ pockets feel 
the law of diminishing returns since 
the amateur hours stormily swept 
the country. They say: the programs 
helped put more stage-struck aspi- 
rants, few of which will succeed, 





“Oh yes—I saw you coming—but | thought you would stop” 


under John Barbirolli’s baton for the | 
opening broadcast on November 8, | 
from 3:00 to 5:00 p.m., EST. Baton- | 
swinger Barbirolli, brilliant young | 
British conductor of the Scottish and | 


Leeds Symphonies, succeeds Arturo | 5 


Toscanini, who retired last spring. 
The Metropolitan Opera Auditions | 
of the Air bowed in last Sunday. Mu- | 


sical authorities feel they have found | | 


another greatest tenor since Caruso 
from last year’s aspirants ... The 
younger-younger generation (not 
Hemingway’s) will never know any 
way except from hearsay and old 
recordings . CBS commissioned 
six distinguished composers to write 
music specifically for the medium of 
radio: Aaron Copeland, Louis Gruen- 
berg, Howard Hanson, Roy Harris, 
Walter Piston and William Grant. 
Deems Taylor commented: “The mi- 
crophone allows the composer to 
produce orchestral effects that would 
be impossible in the concert hall.” 
which leads to the old argu- 
ment: will the theatre die with the 
advent of the talkies? ... 
Some of the biggest and most pop- 
ular shows on the air come from 
Hollywood since flicker stars en- 
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in an already over-crowded field. 

Back in the days of 1914-18 we 
lived in an age of etheric silence. 
The only thing that hurled through 
the air for comparatively long dis- 
tances was dots and dashes. That 
was code stuff and not so effective. 
If you want to get an idea of what 
propaganda from the radio can do, 
and if you have an all-wave set, lis- 
ten in on the royalist voices from 
Madrid and the rebel voices from 
Seville. Eavesdropping is allowed ... 

The bitterest disappointment of 
last month: the Nazi Ministry of 
Propaganda. The number of radio 
subscribers in Germany slumped by 
26,000. 

Success Story: David Sarnoff in 
1906 went to work as an Office boy 
with the American Marconi Co. That 
didn’t phase him. He was brought 
up in the tradition of opportunity 
and advancement. So two years later 
he was head man of the wireless 
station in Nantucket Island. Nobody 
had got the idea of the radio then. 
It was only a germ in Signor Mar- 
coni’s head. And with the wireless 
Sarnoff stuck and he became adven- 
turous and went to sea and to the 
Arctic ice fields on a seal-fishing ex- 
pedition as an operator, but it was 
cold up there and nobody could suc- 
ceed around icebergs and mingling 
with Eskimos who looked like seals 
sometimes, so he wound up in 1912 
at the John Wanamaker station in 
New York and got his nerves jingled 
plenty when he picked up the first 
messages from the stricken Titanic. 
Nineteen-nineteen was a big year for 
the warriors glad to get home and 
for David Sarnoff. He was com- 
mercial manager of the Marconi Co. 
and that year R. C. A. absorbed it 
and Sarnoff was grooved in the one 
company as general manager. And 
three years later he was made vice- 
president of the one company, which 
still gave him a chance for advance- 
ment, but he could go no higher in 
the company offices in 1930 when he 
strode up to the top floor as presi- 
dent. And last month he was elected 
a director of the Radio Manufac- 
turers Association. 
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“MY HIPS ARE 12 INCHES 
SMALLER” 


- « « writes Miss Richardson 


**] OST 60 pounds” says Mrs. Derr. 
“Used to wear size 42 — now take 
size 18” writes Mrs. Faust. 


@ We are so sure that Perfolastic will 
reduce YOUR waist and hips without 
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it will cost you nothing! 


@ You appear inches smaller at once, then with 
every move you make, the gentle massage-like 
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Worn next to the body with perfect safety, the 
tiny perforations keep the skin fresh and cool. 
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‘Dear Editor: 


This little boy is stealing an apple, mainly because he likes apples and can’t get 


‘them at home. | am not condoning such youthful thievery, but what if the boy were 


a policeman? The point is, though, that only last week | was in the apple country in 
this state and saw thousands of apples spoiling on the ground, and upping the price 
of apples so that this youngster has to steal to get one. How about some of our kind 
citizens getting some exercise by going out on Sunday and gathering these fallen 


‘apples in trucks and bringing them to distribution centers (schools and playgrounds) 


where children can eat juicy, lovely red apples to their hearts desire. 
James Lester 


Seattle, Washington 





Dear Editor: 
1 am just a New York cab driver and only important if you see me coming at you 


forty miles an hour. But | am lodging a complaint. Here you see a sign reading that 
there’s room for just one cab on this street corner. One cab! Do you know what that 
means? It is cause for the crowding of streets, the wasting of gas, the inconvenience 
of thousands who daily want cabs on street corners. This corner easily could accom- 


modate two more cabs. Why not give the poor cab driver a chance? 
Jake Hecht 
Bronx, New York 


Dear Editor: 

Here is the world’s most embarrassing 
experience . . . an untied shoe lace. | am 
writing this because it occurs to me that 
the market is open for anyone who can 
devise a lace which will grip snugly, never 
be cause for worry. | have stumbled along 
block after block with a long thin strand 
catching under my heel rather than stop 
and feel stupid because a passersby would 
think me uncapable of learning how to tie 
a holding bow. The truth is | do know 
how,..can even tie my _ husband’s tie 
straight so that it lasts that way all eve- 
ning, but shoe laces do not respond to 
skill. 

Hilda Kroenstadt 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Fotos to the Editor 


Dear Editor: 

Are you guilty of this? Most of us are. 
Note this person is dropping a lighted 
match into the gutter. Gutters are recipro- 
cals of dripping gasoline. Ignite the gaso- 
line and an automobile may catch fire or 
gas tanks explode. It has happened. We 
should be careful not to repeat this in- 
dividual’s error. My car went up in flames, 
that’s why | fee! keenly on the matter. 

Charles Cartwright 
Montreal, Canada 





Dear Editor: 

Look at this picture and see 
put a letter in a mail box while holding a package? Isn’t it possible for the govern- 
ment to put out a mail box which merely has a slot in it for letters, not one that must 
be pulled down? It does seem sort of extraneous, doesn’t it 


if it brings back memories 








Dear Editor: 

Here is a kid who hurt his finger be- 
cause he played with fire. Now, this kid 
was told a dozen times that hé shouldn’t 
play with matches and yet he has had to 
learn for himself. None of the other chil- 
dren will probably believe that fire burns 
until they try it themselves, which is just 
a commentary on life | am making, only 
1 am applying it to Mr. Roosevelt, who 
also is just a little boy playing with 
matches, red ones, and he will find out 
soon enough that his nice fingers, which 
are so nicely manicured, are not fire proof. 

Stella Morrisey 
New Orleans, La. 


Have you, too, tried to 


Margaret Fletcher 
Charleston, S. C 
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you could 


+... See every newsreel 
. listen to your radio constantly 
.. read the best literature of the week 
.... sean every daily newspaper 
. attend the best Broadway shows 
.... see all the good motion pictures 


. hear all the speeches of prominent people 


. gather news from all corners of the earth 


and take the best of each. Then you would be 
doing what MID-WEEK PICTORIAL, The Newspicture Weekly, 
does for you in every issue—every week! If news thrills you, news- 
pictures excite you, stories interest you, features intrigue you,—then 


you want MID-WEEK PICTORIAL, The Newspicture Weekly. 
Mail the coupon today. 
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THANK COLUMBUS_ 
OR COWBOYS 


WHY? .. . Because he brought the first cow to 
America. 


This is but one of many items which open up new 
vistas in American history. Only in THE COLUMBIA 
ENCYCLOPEDIA can you get such interesting 
facts so quickly and so easily. 


And if you want up-to-date and accurate infor- 
mation of this kind, or of any other kind, THE 
COLUMBIA ENCYCLOPEDIA in One Volume 
is the book for you. Its 52,753 articles bring you all 
necessary information on every subject under the sun. 


It is written for the layman in language as interesting 
as it is understandable. Well printed, sturdily bound 
in one handsome volume, it is a book well deserving 
of the New York Times’ statement that it is “the first 
one volume encyclopedia in English worthy of the 


” 
name. 


Already thousands of persons in home, office and 
school are using this great book in their daily life. 
They are finding it a worthwhile investment because 
it gives them an advantage over all who use less con- 
venient, less up-to-date reference works. In THE 
COLUMBIA ENCYCLOPEDIA’s 1949 pages are 
over 5,000,000 words. There is a reference bibliog- 
raphy of over 24,000 books. Compiled and edited at 
Columbia University by a staff of experts in every 
field, this book is rapidly becoming the American 
standard, because it is written from the American 


viewpoint. 


Get THE COLUMBIA ENCYCLOPEDIA now. 


Use the coupon below. Mail it today. 


Columbia University Press 
Columbia University COUPON 
Morningside Heights B163 
New York, New York 


Please send me a copy of THE COLUMBIA ENCYCLOPEDIA in 
ONE Volume. When the postman delivers it to me, I will pay him 
$17.50 plus the Post Office’s small delivery charge.* It is understood 
that if the Encyclopedia fails to live up to my expectations, I am to 
return it at_my expense within five days of receipt for a complete 
refund of $17.50. 
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